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Politics Once More In Bloom 


|, tides is the month of politics 

in New Hampshire, even in an “off” 
year, and a great deal of interest was 
felt in the municipal election of 1923 in 
Granite State cities, especially that at 
Manchester, where Mayor George E. 
Trudel, Republican, was re-elected. The 
Republican campaign had as its slogan, 
“One good term deserves another,” and 
was based largely upon Mayor Trudel’s 
fine record in office. In the strong Re- 
publican wards a surprisingly large vote 
was polled and in the wards where citi- 
zens of French descent are in the ma- 
jority their racial loyalty to the Mayor 
was in evidence. 

Without waiting, as had been expect- 
ed, for the result of the Manchester 
election, Major Frank Knox of that city 
on the Saturday before election day 
made a brief announcement of his candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination for 
Governor in 1924, promising a longer 
statement and outline of his platform 
at a later date. This first announce- 
ment emphasized the tax legislation pro- 
gram which he has favored personally 
and in his papers, the Union and Lead- 
er. Major Knox was a Rough Rider 
with Roosevelt and also saw active ser- 
vice over seas in the World War. Be- 
fore coming to New Hampshire from 
Michigan a dozen years ago he was 
chairman of the Republican state com- 
mittee in the latter state. 

A part of the press of the state and 


some leaders of the “Old Guard” divi- 
sion of the Republican party are not 
satisfied with dither Major Knox or 
the previously announced candidate, 
Captain John G. Winant, as their stan- 
dard bearer and are calling for a third 
candidate to enter the field, naming in 
that connection former Councilors Al- 
bert Hislop of Portsmouth and George 
W. Barnes of Lyme, Councilor Arthur 
P. Morrill of Concord and Chairman 
Huntley N. Spaulding of the state board 
of education. 

Mrs. Alice Hamlin Glessner of Beth- 
lehem, recently appointed by Fred W. 
Estabrook of Nashua, member of the 
Republican national committee from 
New Hampshire, as his woman colleague 
upon that committee, and Mrs. Jessie 
E. Donahue of Manchester, vice-chair- 
man of the Republican state committee, 
conferred recently with Chairman 
Dwight Hall of the state committee and 
Executive Secretary Olin H. Chase of 
the Republican League upon the or- 
ganization of the Republican women of 
the state in next year’s campaign. 

There was comparatively little activi- 
ty in Democratic politics during the 
month although Concord’s “non-parti- 
san” city election displaced Republican 
Mayor Chamberlain with Willis H. 
Flint, Democrat. 


A Busy Governor 


ON. Fred H. Brown, Democratic 
Governor, finds enough to occupy 
him in his official position without giving 
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much attention as yet to 1924 politics. 
As a sample week in November, he 
spoke on Armistice Day, Sunday, the 
llth, at the dedication of a soldiers’ 
memorial in Peterborough. Monday 
night he attended the American Legion 
Armistice Ball at the state capital. 
Tuesday he got in a day at his Somers- 
worth Law office, but was back at the 
capitol Wednesday for a meeting of 
the governor and council, leaving that 
night for Berlin where on Thursday he 
started the press to print the first copy 
of the Berlin Daily Mail and attended 
the annual banquet of the Nibroc Ath- 
letic Club. Friday found him in Con- 
cord again, issuing his proclamation for 
Thanksgiving Day and declaring that 
“the spirit of New Hampshire is still 
reverent and thankful.” 


A Granite State Hero 


AN interesting connection of this state 
with Armistice Day in the nation 
was the belated recognition given by 
the authorities at Washington to the 
fact that George Dilboy, one of the 
heroes of the war, whose body was 
buried at Arlington on the 12th, enlist- 
ed from Keene, New Hampshire, and 
was a part of the Granite State quota, 
although credited in previous announce- 
ments to Massachusetts. Governor 
Brown sent as his representative to the 
exercises at Washington Lieutenant 
Wilbur Mayou of Keene, commander of 
the squad in which Dilboy served. 

An important gathering of the month 
in New Hampshire was that of the New 
Hampshire Civic Association at Man- 
chester to hear Judge John H. Clarke, 
formerly of the United States Supreme 
Court, advocate the entrance of the 
United States into the League of Na- 
tions. 


Ku Klux Klan 


HE Ku Klux Klan made its first 
public appearance in New Hamp- 
shire during the month with two meet- 
ings at Rochester which were addressed 
by the New England head of the’ order 
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with his cusfomary lack of restraint, 
particularly attacking Mayor Frederick 


‘E. Small because of the latter’s refusal 


to allow the meetings to be held in the 
theater owned by the city. 


State Departments 


HE announced decision of the state 

highway department that it would 
not assist in keeping the main highways 
clear of snow this winter occasioned 
some dissent in southern New Hamp- 
shire, but was welcomed generally on the 
ground that it probably would result in 
an unusually mild season; this view 
being taken because, last year, when the 
department proposed to keep the roads 
open the snow came early and deep and 
stayed late. 

The splendid showing of New Hamp- 
shire in the national fruit show at New 
York City during the month was a sub- 
ject of pride and congratulation and will 
assist in providing a profitable market 
for all the Granite State fruit which is 
properly prepared therefor. 


Farewell Football 


4 Speier greg Day brought an 
end to what on the whole has been 
a satisfactory season for New Hamp- 
shire lovers of football. Although the 
formal dedication of the Memorial 
Field at Dartmouth was marked by an 
overwhelming victory for the visiting 
Cornell eleven, Dartmouth previously 
had won from Harvard and in the minds 
of many graduates and undergraduates 
that is glory enough for one season. 
While New Hampshire University did 
not put so strong an eleven in the field 
as in some previous years, the good rec- 
ord of its freshman team gave much 
promise for the future. Phillips Exeter 
Academy did all that was expected of 
it in holding Phillips Andover Academy 
to a tie. Almost all the academies and 
high schools of the state had well coach- 
ed elevens, the members of which played 
a clean game and showed good sports- 
manship. —H. C. P. 











THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


New Hampshire’s Tribute to the Greatest American 


By Eumer E. Woopsury 





this movement tells the story. 





The school children of New Hampshire have united to do honor 
to the greatest American. Their tribute to him has taken the form of 
a painting to be placed in the Hall of Representatives. A copy of this 
painting appears as the frontispiece of the magazine and below the 
Hon. Elmer E. Woodbury, one of the Legislative Committee directing 








N February 12, 1809, in Hodgdens- 
Q ville, Kentucky, a man of destiny 
was born. In poverty and ignor- 
ance, in a most humble hut, environed 
by a scrub farm, one of the most unique 
characters, one of the world’s greatest 
statesmen, and a nation’s most beloved 
president, first breathed the breath of 
life—Abraham Lincoln. His only cradle 
was his mother’s arms. He had no 
toys, for toys cost money which was a 
commodity unknown in this frontier 
home. His only playground was the 
lonely forest. Here he remained until 
he was seven years old without school- 
ing or books save what his mother pro- 
vided in a humble way. From here he 
trudged behind his father and mother 
to the trackless wilds of southern In- 
diana where a new home, a mere “lean- 
to” hut with no windows or floor was 
built in the primeval forest of Little Pig- 
eon Creek. Here later this boy of des- 
tiny knelt sobbing beside his dying 
mother while she laid her hand on his 
young head and gave him her blessing, 
telling him to be good to his father and 
sister, to love their kin and to worship 
his God. He watched the body of his 
sainted mother lowered isto a shallow 
grave on the hillside without a spoken 
prayer. Tradition tells us that later 
this boy induced a travelling preacher 
to deliver a sermon and say a prayer 
above his mother’s grave. 
Such was the beginning of that re- 
markable career of a man whose only 
schooling was that in which he himself 


was the tutor. In a wild and desolate 
region among the primeval works of 
nature’s God, Abraham Lincoln ‘grew 
to manhood. A master mind was de- 
veloped that in later years “with malice 
toward none, with charity for all,” was to 
preserve intact the nation that he loved. 

To Little Pigeon Creek in the wilds 
of southern Indiana belongs the honor 
of raising the first monument to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. When he followed his 
parents to the banks of the Sangamon 
in Illinois, a boyhood companion planted 
a cedar in memory of him, and that little 
tree was the first memorial raised in 
honor to this great man of destiny. His 
name stands linked with that of Wash- 
ington in the eyes of the world and will 
endure longer than bronze or granite. 
Washington came down from the height 
of wealth and fame and builded a nation 
for a poor people, Lincoln came up from 
the lowest environment of ignorance and 
poverty and preserved that nation at a 
time when enemies were trying to des- 
troy it. 

From that day when the little cedar 
was planted in Indiana down to the pres- 
ent memorials in granite, in bronze, in 
oil, and in many other forms have been 
raised and will continue to be raised in 
his honor as long as democracy lives. 
In the stirring days of ’61, when the 
great leader was indeed “despised and 
rejected of men,” undergoing the sneers 
of political enemies of the North and in 
hourly danger from the secret agents 
of his military enemies of the South, no 

















Rear Admiral Joseph B. Murdock 
(Retired) 


state in the Union supported him more 
splendidly than did New Hampshire. 
It is extremely fitting, therefore, that 
after the lapse of over a-half a century 
this state should join her sisters in hon- 
oring his memory. 

For a great many years visitors to 
our State Capitol have admired and 
commented upon the beautiful portraits 
in the Hall of Representatives. From 
left to right they are as follows: the 
two Colonial Governors Wentworth, 
President Franklin Pierce, Geotge 
Washington, Daniel Webster, and John 
P. Hale. 

During the 1921 session of the New 
Hampshire Legislature, the absence of 
a portrait of Abraham Lincoln from the 
state house collection, often in the past 
noted and commented upon, was made 
the subject, under the leadership of Rep- 
resentative and former State Senator 
Elmer E. Woodbury of Woodstock, of 
official action. 

The following resolution was offered 
in the House by the late Captain James 
H. Hunt of Nashua, passed by that body 
and concurred in by the Senate: 

Whereas, an oil portrait of Washing- 
ton, “The Father of His Country,” oc- 
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cupies a conspicuous place in the Capi- 
tol Building of New Hampshire, and 

Whereas, there is no official portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln, the great emanci- 
pator and preserver of his country, 
placed in the Capitol Building of this 
state, and 

Whereas, it seems appropriate that 
our state should be in line with other 
states in recognizing the services of one 
of the greatest men the world ever pro- 
duced, and place beside the portrait of 
Washington, our first president, an ap- 
propriate oil painting of Abraham Lin- 
coln, our sixteenth president. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, by the 
House of Representatives, the Senate 
concurring, that a committee of two on 
the: part of the House and one on the 
part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate, respectively, to solicit 
funds from the cities and towns of the 
state not to exceed $3,000 for the pur- 
pose aforesaid. 

Resolved, That funds subscribed for 
aforesaid purpose be placed in the hands 
of the state treasurer, and expended un- 
der the direction of the governor and 
council who shall direct and approve all 
work incident thereto. 





Hon. Elmer E. Woodbury 
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Under the terms of this resolution 
the President of the Senate named to 
represent that body on the joint com- 
mittee, Captain John G. Winant of Con- 
cord, and the Speaker of the House ap- 
pointed from his branch Mr. Woodbury 
and Admiral J. B. Murdock, U. S. N., 
retired, member from the town of Hill. 

The committee decided that it would 
be appropriate and useful to raise the 
necessary funds, so far as possible, by 
a request of the school children of the 
state for individual contributions of ten 
cents each. To this appeal nearly ten 
thousand boys and girls made favorable 
response. 

Thus led by the school children of 
New Hampshire, the friends and ad- 
mirers of “Railsplitter” president will 
place a life size oil portrait of him be- 
side that of Washington in the Hall of 
Representatives. It will be a New 
Hampshire product in every sense of 
the word, paid for by our people, and 
painted by a native of and resident of 
the state, Hon. Frank French of Man- 
chester. The committee in charge of 
the work are planning to unveil this 
memorial February 12, 1925, when the 
Legislature is in session. 

Most historic figures great as_ they 
may be still savor of particular causes 
and parties. For many years the Demo- 
cratic members of the New Hampshire 
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Legislature have gazed upon with pride 
and unconsciously copied the. attitude 
of their great president, Franklin Pierce 
as he looks forth upon them in their 
Hall. On the other hand, Republicans 
have emulated the doughty staunchness 
of their great pioneer, John P. Hale, 
standing before them with the same stern 
resolution with which he first raised his 
voice in the National Senate in behalf 
of abolition. But when the image of the 
great Lincoln shall be elevated to a place 
beside the Father of our Country in the 
center of New Hampshire’s Legislative 
assembly, they will together form a 
shrine before which men of all creeds 
and parties may bow themselves, remem- 
bering only that ‘they are Americans. 
After all is said it is utterly futile to pay 
a fitting tribute to the name of Lincoln. 
One of his own speeches which was 
long lost and has recently been found 
was delivered upon the 110th anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Washington, and 
is strikingly appropriate to be quoted 
with reference to its author. 

“On that name an eulogy is expected. 
It cannot be. To add brightness to the 
sun or glory to the name of Washington 
is alike impossible. Let none attempt it. 

In solemn awe pronounce the name 
and in its naked, deathless splendor 
leave it shining on.” 





OPPORTUNITY 


By Loutse PATTERSON GUYOL 


Some call her unforgiving, adamant, 
Never-returning if by chance she come 


And find you not. 


Some say that she will grant 


Unending grace, that you can never plumb 


The depths of her compassion. 


Others still 


Believe her fickle as an April wind; 
Believe that she will live with you until 





Her fancy change, then, unreluctant, find 

A newer love. But there are some say this: 
That Opportunity is quiet, shy; 

And when, uncertainly, she seeks your door, 
You must not be too eager for her kiss; 
Delay a moment, lest she turn to fly— 

Then she will stay, and love you evermore! 











PROGRESSIVE NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Ex-Governor Rosert P. Bass 


“New England” declares the Storrow Commission, “has shown courage 
and resource in the past. We believe New England is ready to do so again.” 


The Pessimist 


number of us were dining to- 
gether last winter at the Eagle 
Hotel in Concord. The conver- 
sation turned to the future of New 
England. The more intense industrial 
competition, mounting transportation 
costs, the high price and uncertain sup- 
ply of coal and our waning agricultural 





bermen, leaders in the modern agricul- 
tural movement, bankers, labor union of- 
ficials and educators, all public spirited 
and prominent in our State affairs. 
Here was quite a different spirit, quite 
a different point of view. This group 
had come together to definitely work 
out some plan of action, some State pro- 
gram to meet and overcome the present 
serious condition which confronts agri- 


production, all came up in the course culture and many of the industries 
of discus- in New 
sion. Fi- Hampshire. 
nally, one Here was 
of our most no hope- 
successful lessness; 
business ready to 
men sum- take hold 
med up his of this sit- 
conclusions ation in 
as follows: the public 

“It is no in terest, 
use, New these men 
England proposed 
has seen to apply 
her best their united 
days. It is : ability tow- 
only aques- A Suggested Super-Power System for North America ard finding 
tion of The lines indicate approximately the structure of the East- a solution 
time before ern and Western super-power systems that will probably first to t h i S 

come into existence, together with the trans-continental con- 

our indus- nections which will be installed at some later date to unify problem in 

e ° the two systems. ° 
tries will a methodi- 


disappear as fast as the farms are going 
at present. Our future lies with the tour- 
ist and the summer boarder. As a pro- 
ductive section of the country, New Eng- 
land is doomed. Of course, in public 
I boost New England, but for all that, 
I realize that the situation is hopeless.” 


The Optimist 


Some months afterward, I sat in the 
offices of the President of our State 
University at Durham. Some twenty 
men were there assembled at his invita- 
tion. There were manufacturers, lum- 


cal, systematic manner. 

The contrast of these two points of 
view illustrates just the difference be- 
tween success and failure, between 
growth and decay. Those men at Dur- 
ham had something of the spirit of our 
own pioneers. Something of the same 
spirit that must have inspired those 
people of Denmark, who on finding 
themselves in 1866 a bankrupt State, 
with poor soil, poor stock, undeveloped 
industry and a large population per 
square mile, came together, formulated 
and carried out a well planned agricul- 
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tural, educational and social program, 
which caused that country to become, in 
a generation, the most generally pros- 
perous agricultural State in the world. 
Necessity furnished the incentive, edu- 
cation, cooperation and organization did 
the rest. 

We in New Hampshire must meet 
the new conditions of competition from 
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Photo by the Kimball Studio, Concord, N. H. 
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spirit of resourcefulness and determina- 
tion has died out. 

We must eliminate waste, we must di- 
rect all effort to the best advantage, we 
must pull together. Our water powers 


must be developed, those industries best 
adapted to our resources and markets 
must be encouraged, our lands and for- 
ests must be more 


efficiently cultivated 





3UREAU 


Left to right, standing—Homer S. Smith; Ex-Governor Robert P. Bass, Peterboro; 
Arthur P. Reed, Winchester; H. Styles Bridges, Concord. 


Left to right, seated—S. A. Lovejoy, Milford; Mrs. Fannie B. White, Claremont; 


George M. Putnam, Contoocook; Herbert N. 


those parts of the country more favor- 
ably situated as to raw material, power, 
soils or even climate with brains and or- 
ganization, with education and coopera- 
tion. If our industries decline and our 
farms continue to be abandoned, if we 
become nothing more than a summer 
playground, it will not be because our 
problem is unsolvable or our situation 
inherently hopeless, but because the old 


Sawyer, Atkinson; J. C. Avery, Wolfeboro. 


and husbanded, our people must be edu- 
cated and organized to a new efficiency 
and a new spirit of cooperation. It 
means a higher type of civilization, it 
requires more resourcefulness, more un- 
selfishness. 

That we in New England shall suc- 
cessfully overcome our problems as 
other nations and states have in similar 
situations, I have no doubt, Already 
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Improperly cut over land—Acres 


our leading citizens are fully alive to 
the graveness of the situation and to 
the necessity for action. Hardly a day 
passes that we do not see something on 
this subject in the editorial pages of our 
press. And now comes this meeting at 
Durham. It .was particularly gratify- 
ing and inspiring to me, for it marks 
the one step toward an organized and 
comprehensive industrial and agricultural 
New Hampshire program of reconstruc- 
tion. 

The most casual analysis of conditions 
confronting New England clearly indi- 
cates that something more is needed 
than either destructive criticism or 
thoughtless patriotic enthusiasm. The 
foundation for renewed permanent pros- 
perity in New Hampshire must rest on 
a searching, systematic and _ ruthless 
analysis of existing conditions, clearly 
to reveal the obstacles which must be 
overcome. 


A New Hampshire Program 


But that in itself is not enough. It 
must be followed by a constructive pro- 
gram of action, carefully considered 
with a view of uniting all elements and 





of New 
made useless by being left in this manner. 


interests in 
| a plan of 
action 
| which will 
_— make the 
| best possi- 
| 6ble use of 
our avail- 
able re- 
sources and 
direct our 
activities to 
the most 
favorable 
field of 
production. 
The next 
step must 
be a cam- 
paign of 
education, 
for no mat- 
ter how 
able, or how practical, such a program 
may be it cannot succeed without the 
complete understanding and the hearty 
cooperation of the majority of our 
people. Once we can cause this survey 
and this program to become a subject of 
discussion in our schools and colleges, 
at public meetings, and in the homes, 
then we look forward with assurance to 
a rejuvenated New England, a New 
England which will once more take a 
position of leadership in our country. 
The facts which will be revealed by 
an intensive survey will indicate many 
useful lines of action Which are not now 
apparent. It is not possible to anticipate 
the findings of President Hetzel’s com- 
mittee but we already know certain 
things which much need to be done at 
once. It is evident, for instance, that 
all of New England is, to an unusual 
degree, dependent upon an efficient and 
economical system of transportation both 
by land and sea. This has an intimate 
relation to the prosperity of both agri- 
culture and industry. The question is 
being agitated and sifted as a result of 
the much controverted Storrow Report. 
Surely this important matter should no 


Hampshire territory are 
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longer be allowed to drift. Interests 
of individuals and groups must give 
way to the crying need of the entire 
community. 


Agriculture Must Organize 


It would seem that the entire struc- 
ture of agricultural production needs to 
be reorganized. There should be some 
way of determining in a scientific man- 
ner just what each community is best 
adapted to raise in relation to its soil, 
climate and markets. Groups of farm- 
ers in each neighborhood should, by 
agreement, raise enough of such pro- 
ducts so that it can be marketed to the 
best advantage. Rigid grading and a 
high standard of quality is essential to 
insure good prices. 

Agriculture is the one field of human 
activity which has not yet been highly 
organized. The farmer is, for the most 
part, still buying and selling as an isolat- 
ed individual. 

Our system of food distribution is 
the most extravagant in the world. For 
each dollar spent by the consumer, the 
farmer now receives only about fifty 
cents. This wasteful process would be 
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reduced by the cooperative marketing 
of farm products. 

Owing to the fact that New England 
agriculture is carried on in such small 
units and with very limited capital, its 
progress is largely dependent on Gov- 
ernmental assistance for research, ex- 
perimental work, new methods, ade- 
quate credits at reasonable rates and 
protection from market manipulation 
by middle men for speculative profits. 

The intense individualism of the farm- 
er has in the past prevented him from 
exerting an influence on politics and on 
governmental activities proportionate to 
his numbers or to the importance of his 
calling. These facts are probably res- 
ponsible for the present tendency toward 
economic and _ political organization 
among the farmers. 

The rapid development of the Farm 
Bureau movement in New Hampshire 
and its achievement in stimulating co- 
operative buying and selling indicates 
that we are making substantial progress 
in the right direction. It indicates an in- 
telligent understanding of existing diffi- 
culties and a determination through sys- 
tematic organization to secure united 
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Waste Land—This land presented to the State Forestry Department by S. O. 


Huckins of Ossipee is now covered with pine set out by the Department, 
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action to meet these difficulties. It rep- 
resents a new spirit and a renewed vitali- 
ty which should be helped and encour- 
aged by all who are interested in the 
permanent prosperity of our community. 


Meet Industrial Handicaps 


The intense competition which now 
comes from other sections of the coun- 
try has created some serious problems 
for the manufacturer. Increasing trans- 
portation costs have resulted in a higher 
price for all raw material and coal. It 
has also made it more expensive to mar- 
ket the finished product. Owing to the 
fact that we import so much of our food, 
higher railroad rates have made the cost 
of living in New England more than it is 
in many other sections of the country. 
It has been estimated that this adds $1.00 
each week to the cost of food for each 
individual. This tends to increase 
wages. 

Under the pressure of all these ad- 
verse conditions, the manufacturer is 
very naturally opposed to wage increases 
or to shorter hours of labor. His first 
spontaneous reaction to these conditions 
is to cut his labor costs in order to meet 
outside competition. This tendency 
holds a serious danger to the permanent 
prosperity of New England industries. 
In the past, one of our chief assets has 
been an abundant supply of highly skilled 
labor. If our conditions of work fall 
materially below those which prevail 
elsewhere in the United States the best 
of our skilled labor is likely to drift 
away and we shall gradually lose that 
advantage which contributed so much 
to our earlier successes. 

I believe that a far-sighted view of 
the present situation will lead to the 
conclusion that the effort to lower work- 
ing conditions is unwise and that our 
remedy lies in other directions. 


Water-power vs. Coal 


First of all, we should take advantage 
of all those natural resources with which 
we are endowed. Our water powers 
should be fully developed and utilized 
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to replace high priced coal. At present, 
almost one-half of our available water 
power in New England lies undeveloped. 
This is clearly an extravagance which 
we cannot afford. 

Furthermore, we should develop an 
extensive system of water storage to in- 
crease the available power at all the 
plants now in use. A single reservoir 
at the head of one of our streams will 
add materially to the power generated 
at every plant on that stream without 
any further outlay for additional equip- 
ment. It has been estimated that 50% 
of water in our streams now flows over 
the dams unused during the flood season. 
By storing even one-half of this waste 
water and releasing it in times of 
drought, we should reduce our coal bills 
by several million dollars each year. 
This is a bit of thrift which we can no 
longer afford to overlook. 

Then, there is the proposed St. Law- 
rence waterway, which, if carried out, 
will not only provide cheaper transporta- 
tion to our markets in the middle West, 
but would generate about one million, 
five hundred thousand horse power of 
hydro-electric energy which it is said 
could be marketed in New England at 
one cent per kilowatt. 

Mr. Charles R. Gow, President of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
has stated that the saving in transporta- 
tion charges alone would each year equal 
the total cost of the development. While 
the sale of the electric power at one cent 
per kilowatt hour would provide a suf- 
ficient revenue to pay all the carrying 
and funding charges of the entire pro- 
ject. 

Finally the present agitation for the 
creation of a Super Power System 
should enlist the enthusiastic support of 
New England. The Super Power Plan 
calls for intensive development of elec- 
tric power, the division of the country 
into a few districts and connecting the 
larger generating plants by a trunk line 
distributing system to equalize the use 
of current and to eliminate waste. 
Auxiliary steam power would be devel- 
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oped in large units near coal mines or 
on tide water where fuel can be secured 
at a minimum cost. Herbert Hoover 
recently stated that in the eleven North 
Eastern states alone this would save 
50,000,000 tons of coal each year. 

This plan when put into execution 
should provide a more adequate and 
stable supply of power at substantially 
reduced rates. Furthermore it would 
tend to equalize the price of power 
throughout the North Eastern States. 


It holds tremendous possibilities for 
New England. Among these are the 
electrification of our Railroads, and 


lower operating costs. An ample sup- 
ply of cheap electrical power would 
mean a fuller use of labor saving ma- 
chinery in the factory, on the farm and 
in the home. 

Before any of these plans can be car- 
ried out, however, certain legislation, 
state and federal, must be passed. We 
in New Hampshire must see to it that 
our representatives do their share to 
secure the necessary Legislation and to 
see that it adequately protects the pub- 
lic interests so that the benefits will be 
secured by those who use the power 
both great and small, rather than allow 
the lion’s share of the profits to be ab- 
sorbed by promoters and speculators. 


More Timber 


There is one kind of raw material 
which we can produce in quantity“as well 
and as cheaply as it can be raised in any 
section of this country. I refer to tim- 
ber. At present, almost one-third of 
the area of New Hampshire consists of 
waste land which is producing nothing 
of value. Most of this land is well 
adapted to growing valuable timber. We 
can no longer afford the luxury of waste 
land. Properly utilized, it would fur- 
nish our citizens with an increased reve- 
nue of many millions of dollars each 
year, and add materially to the prosperity 
of our farmers who own a large part of 
this non-productive area. 

Let me illustrate my point by a specific 
example. Until quite recently, there 
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have, I believe, been few match factories 
in New England. Our pine blocks have 
been shipped from New Hampshire to 
factories in other sections of the coun- 
try and the matches which we burn have 
been transported all the way back. A 
few months ago, some enterprising 
people in Cheshire county started a 
match factory. They buy their raw ma- 
terial from a neighboring box shop 
which had previously shipped these 
blocks to Ohio. The freight on a car- 
load of this material from Cheshire 
county to Ohio amounted to $150. The 
return freight on the matches came to 
$240. This New Hampshire match 
factory is starting with an advantage 
of between $300 and $400 on every car- 
load of matches which they sell here in 
New England. That is the kind of in- 
dustry which is well adapted to existing 
conditions, and, consequently likely to 
thrive. 

Our two million acres of waste land 
cannot be brought into valuable timber 
growth until we revise our antiquated 
system of taxation, and this requires an 
amendment to our Constitution. As we 
tax growing timber to-day, no man can 
afford to raise a crop of trees, conse- 
quently he saves money by allowing his 
land to go to waste. 

In dealing with a problem of such 
magnitude and diversity, it is possible 
here only to touch upon a very few of 
its many aspects and perhaps suggest 
some general conclusions. As _ society! 
is now organized, our various human 
activities have become largely inter-de- 
pendent. To get the most out of life 
the business man, the banker, the farm- 
er and the laboring man must, to some 
extent, cooperate for their mutual good. 
Let us, with foresight and determination, 
agree upon a community program which 
gives reasonable and equal considera- 
tion to the needs of agriculture and in- 
dustry, capital and labor. Let us make 
our Government an effective agency to 
supplement private enterprise in carry- 
ing out such a program in the interest 
of all classes of our ¢itizens, 
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Upper—Newest High School in the State—The City of Laconia loses no opportunity to 
boast of this school. It was comple‘ed last summer and placed inreadiness for use during 
t the present school year. 
Commissioner Butterfield 
and the Hon. Fletcher 
Hale were the speakers 
at its dedication in Sep- 
tember. 





Center—The wonder of 
the North Country— 
An Architect’s Drawing of Berlin’s new $400,000 High School. This is one of the few in 


the state equipped with a fine gymnasium. 
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SOME NEW 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


OF WHICH 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MAY BE PROUD 





Upper—Interior of the Auditorium, Practical Arts School—This magnificent auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 1400 and is used for all kinds of community gatherings. 


Lower, opposite page—Practical Arts or “West Side” School, Manchester—This school 
specializes in Domestic and Mechanical Art and is perhaps a pioneer of those institutions 
which shall hold the young men and women who are not inclined in classical direction. 


Lower—High School, Nashua—This is one of the best High Schools in the state. It has 
already served Nashua four years and there is little indication that the students of that city 
will be cramped for quarters. 























BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


By Joun G. WINANT 








Mr. Winant is an associate editor of the GRANITE MONTHLY 


and President of the New Hampshire Tuberculosis Association. 








IXTEEN years ago, Miss Emily P. 

Bissell of Wilmington, Delaware, 

sold seals for the first time in this 
country and raised one thousand dollars 
to pay for the fight of our first tubercu- 
losis sanatorium, Hope Farm, Delaware. 
The Tuberculosis 
movement to-day, 
which is one of the 
greatest voluntary 
social work move- 
ments in. the world, 
is the monument to 
the development of 
the Tuberculosis 
Christmas seal. 
These little patches 
of merry Christmas 
colors, bearing the 
great plus sign of 
our civilization, have 
carried into the cof- 
fers of our Tuber- 


culosis Association, 
sufficient money to 
carry on, success- 
fully, our great fight 
against the white 
plague. 

Only once each 


year we ask you to 
buy them, so we ask 
that you remember that these little sym- 
bols mean health happiness and often 
life, itself, to many people. The money 
that is raised in New Hampshire, 
through the sale of these Christmas 
seals, is spent in our own state for the 
benefit of our own people. 

Your money has enabled the Tubercu- 


Captain John 





losis Association to establish thirty-six 
clinic centers which reach every section 
of the state. It has provided for eleven 
full time public health nurses, for case 
finding, clinic work, and instructive work 
in the homes or wherever else needed. 
211 diagnostic clinics 
have been held dur- 
ing last year. A total 
of 5,865 examina- 
tions were made at 
clinics during the 
year. 17,682 home 
visits were made by 
county nurses dur- 
ing last year. 29,475 
pieces of education- 
al literature on Tu- 
berculosis were dis- 
tributed. ~ Lectures 
were held during 
the summer semes- 
ter of our state 
normal schools and 
much additional edu- 
cational work was ac- 
complished through 
pictures, lectures and 
newspapers. 

In New Hamp- 
shire in 1918 there 
were 4/70 deaths 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. This num- 
ber has been reduced to 306 deaths in 
less than four years. 

The seal this year carries with it, the 
spirit of Christmas. It shows a little 
child sitting before an open fireplace, 
seeing in the flames a picture of Santa 
Claus. Let us be generous givers. 


G. Winant 
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W. Butterfield with New Hampshire’s Superintendents of Schools. 


RURAL DEPOPULATION IN 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Our Schools A Principal Cause 


By E. W. 


OR thirty years rural sociologists 
have been disturbed by currents of 
migration which tend to depopulate 

country towns. To this problem they 
have given no little attention. 

The movement from the country city- 
ward is not peculiar to New Hampshire, 
as many apparently believe, but our situ- 
ation is paralleled by that in the British 
Isles, in Scandinavia, in the Germany of 
1914 and in all of the maritime provinces 
of Canada. This is a general move- 
ment wherever farms and large cities 
are in close juxtaposition and where di- 
versified products have not been replaced 
by a single crop specialization. 


Survey of Education Board 


In 1917 the General Education Board 
became interested in the rural depopu- 
lation of New Hampshire and made a 
liberal appropriation in order that a 
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careful study could be made of the ex- 
tent of the movement and its causes. 
The survey was made through the State 
Department of Education by a specialist 
in agriculture and rural economics. 

This study shows that from 1830 the 
decline in agriculture has been continu- 
ous, except that a group of Coos county 
towns has shown an increase.. A cer- 
tain few of the agricultural towns have 
declined until now the population num- 
bers but one-half, one-fourth or even 
one-eighth of the citizenship of the early 
part of the century. 

In large industrial towns, however, 
the agricultural growth was continued 
by an industrial development so the in- 
crease has been on the whole steady. 

A considerable number of suburban 
towns have lost their agricultural basis 
and have gained with the cities to which 
they are attached. The agricultural 
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loss has been equalled by the industrial 
gain and the population has neither in- 
creased nor decreased. 

Towns which depend upon summer 
visitors have lost in agriculture and 
have shown waves of gain and _ loss. 
This development has been since 1869. 
Experience has shown that it is difficult 
to make schools purposeful and effective 
in summer towns as the artificial life of 
the summer reacts unfavorably upon the 
children. 

Certain of our towns are being trans- 
formed from independent farms into 
country estates. When this occurs and 
estates are in the hands of caretakers 
children are few and the town gains 
largely in wealth but loses in present 
and potential population. 

In a considerable number of towns 
with good agricultural possibilities, the 
movement toward depopulation has 
slackened: or stopped and there has been 
a slight increase shown by the census of 
1910 and 1920. This may indicate a 
turning of the tide. 


Causes of Depopulation 


This survey enumerated four specific 
causes of New Hampshire’s rural loss. 


1. INpDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


In 1820 the great body of New Eng- 
land men were farmers or were engaged 
in rendering service to farmers. Farm- 
ing operations were at this time simple. 
In 1850 every occupation and every pro- 
cess had been modified by modern ma- 
chinery. The price of labor rose rapid- 
ly and small rocky farms which could 
produce abundantly with cheap labor 
could no longer be worked with profit. 


2. WestTwArRD EMIGRATION. 
The years 1840 to 1860 were those of 
a great westward migration during 


which thousands of New Hampshire 
men followed the advice of our own 
Horace Greeley, “Go west, young man.” 
3. THe Civin War. 


Rural New Hampshire volunteered 
with ready patriotism at the opening of 
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the war between the states. Rural 
New Hampshire suffered from _ the 


volunteer system. A large number who 
escaped military service were those of 
little patriotism and of small vision. 


4. Tue SCHOOLS. 


Since 1870 it is probable that the 
schools have done more to depopulate 
rural New England than any _ other 
single agent. This is because they have 
been city schools transferred to the 
country. They have refrained from 
teaching agriculture, rural life and rural 
living and have turned all of their 
courses cityward. If high schools, they 
have urged all boys to college and, if 
colleges, have urged all to the profes- 
sions. If lower schools, they have em- 
phasized the arts of the clerk and the 
trader rather than those of the pro- 
ducer. As a result, pupils of the lower 
rural schools have gone to the cities for 
commonplace clerical and mercantile 
positions and pupils of the higher schools 
to the cities: to secure professional ad- 
vance or wealth. 

The field study which was to deter- 
mine the possibilities of repopulating 
the towns followed this plan. It deter- 
mined the acreage of the towns and the 
number of acres at present arable. It 
made a survey of the soil and considered 
desirable types of farming, kinds of 
crops and size of profitable farms. It 
made an estimate of the number of fami- 
lies and of persons who might be sup- 
ported from the farms. With this, it 
studied the transportation and market 
facilities to see their effect on the fall 
of population. It reached the follow- 
ing conclusions in regard to the pres- 
ent situation. 

“We find that the rural area would, 
at a conservative estimate, furnish a 
livelihood for over sixty per cent. more 
population than now finds its home there. 

We find that the transportation facil- 
ities are good, that it cannot success- 
fully be maintained that railroad build- 
ing has crippled towns, that towns off 
the line of railroad have on the whole 
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done as well as towns on the line, ex- 
cept where the railroad had given an 
impetus to industrial development in 
some towns. 

It appears that the demands of the 
home market are far in excess of the 
home supply. In the end, the non-rural 
consumer is paying for his supplies, cost 
of production and ordinary cost of dis- 
tribution plus a high differential freight 
rate due to imports from a distance. 

Accordingly, it seems clear that there 
have been other than economic causes in 
the decline of population, and that other 
than economic causes are now operative 
in keeping population down. 

We know that poor school facilities 
actually do operate to deter people with 
children from taking up farm lands and 
that similarly there is still a steady, 
though not large, emigration in search 
of better schools. 

It has further been shown that the 
influence of higher education has cer- 
tainly operated to strip the rural area of 
its strongest leadership, and that on the 
other hand an higher education adapted 
to the rural area can operate to check 
this type of selection and elimination. 

It seems clear, therefore, first, that 
good elementary and high schools will 
inevitably do much to check further 
stripping of the countryside of its best 
material and will make it possible for 
men with families to return to the land; 
and, second, that an.education adapted 
to the interpretation of country problems 
will furnish the only capital upon which 
rural people can depend for constantly 
adapting themselves to a _ constantly 
changing social and economic environ- 
ment. 

Finally, if we undertake on a large 
scale to build a public school system ade- 
quate for the needs of the rural area, 
we are sure that we are not building nor 
attempting to build on an _ impossible 
economic foundation. And that is the 
question which the whole investigation 
was intended primarily to answer.” 

It is worth while for those who are 
interested in New Hampshire’s future 
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to review the educational changes which 
the last five years have seen in rural 
New Hampshire. To a considerable 
extent the state has been able to remove 
the handicap which has restrained chil- 
dren m rural districts. In this period 
expert supervision has been extended 
so that it is effective in remote towns as 
in wealthy cities. The country and the 
city superintendents are equally compe- 
tent and well paid. 

During this period the school year for 
country schools has been extended and 
is now uniform throughout the state. In 
this time the average school year has 
been lengthened by two weeks and the 
attendance of school pupils increased 
by 2%. In 1918, 924 rural and village 
schools and 6,495 pupils in poor towns 
had a school year which was from two 
to sixteen weeks shorter than in more 
fortunate places. Last year in the en- 
tire state but twélve small schools, with 
an enrollment of 134 pupils, failed to 
remain open for the full thirty-six 
weeks. 

These years have seen the remodeling 
of 80% of rural school buildings and 
state wide extension of the physical wel- 
fare of pupils through the services of 
nurses and physicians. 

During these years the number of 
normal school graduates employed in 
the elementary schools has increased 
from 44% to 55% of the whole and 
there -has come the practical elimination 
of teachers with neither experience nor 
training. 

In the same years the enrollment of 
regular students at the normal schools 
has increased from 240 to 608. 

Through the state policy of aid to im- 
poverished districts, these gains have 
been made possible without an abnormal 
cost for schools in any of the school 
districts. 

There is abundant evidence that these 
changes have checked the movement of 
population away from some of our rural 
towns. The improvement of the schools 
is but one step, however, in the develop- 
ment of the state for its possible future. 








JUSTICE JOHN H. CLARKE IN MANCHESTER 
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NE of the most interesting and 
helpful institutions affecting 


the life and thought of oug state 
is the New Hampshire Civic Associa- 
tion which practices a policy of invit- 
ing able advocates of different view 
points on public questions to address 
them. In the opinion of many the 
crowning achievement of the Asso- 
ciation’s work thus far was reached 
on November 16th when in conjunc- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce 
of Manchester some 250 of the most 
intelligent men and women of our 
commonwealth listened to an argu- 
ment in favor of the League of Na- 
tions by John H. Clarke of Ohio, ex- 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. It was only a few months ago 
that Senator Borah of Idaho presented 


a masterly discourse to a_ similar 
group opposing'the League. 
American public life has never 


lacked able orators. It is today re- 
plete with clear thinkers who hold 
their audiences more by the forceful- 
ness of their reasoning than by the 
attractiveness of their speech. There 
is another numerous class of excep- 
tionally fluent speakers whose _ elo- 
quence alone is sufficient to command 
an audience irrespective of the sub- 
ject matter of their discourse. It is 
however, rare indeed that we are priv- 
ileged to hear a statesman who has 
not only an orator’s command of 
language combined with a jurist’s 
clarity of argument, but who _sur- 
passes both of these attributes by a 
certain tremendous earnestness and 
devotion to his cause which injects 
a great spiritual power into his plea 
and causes him to be transformed in 
the eyes of his fellows into a crusader 
with a flaming sword. Such was the 
appeal of Justice Clarke. 

Snow white hair, features so clear 
cut and regular as to resemble the fine- 
ly chiseled countenance of a statue, 


and a pirecing straightforward 
glance from the blue eyes deep set 
under level brows—it is little wonder 
that Justice Clarke is one who can 
impress himself deeply in the memo- 
ries of those with whom he comes in 
contact. Added to this appearance, 
the mellow tones of a fine voice which 
in climatic points of his utterance, 
thrilled with a great passion which 
could never be falsely assumed, made 
an impression never to be forgotten. 

It is a matter of general knowledge 
that Justice Clarke resigned his seat 
on the Supreme Bench of our country 
some months ago that he might de- 
vote his entire time and energy in 
urging the United States to become a 
member of the League of Nations. 
In his opening statement he explained 
his position by saying, “I wish you all 
to know that I am not a public speaker 
for pay. My views on this great ques- 
tion are not in the market at any price. 
I would like you to know that I am 
not here to forward the cause of any 
party or to cultivate any private am- 
bitions. | have had all the honor 
that I covet in this life and laid it 
down because I felt I saw in this 
cause the opportunity of greater ser- 
vice.” 

As a prelude to his analysis of the 
League the speaker drew a_ vivid 
picture of the greatest curse of civi- 
lization, namely—War. He showed 
that although we are prone to boast 
that the last one hundred and fifty 
years has been a period of great pro- 
gress in the world, statesmanship 
has stood still, and mations to-day 
are settling their differences in pre- 
cisely the same way that they settled 
them generations ago. “But,” said 
the judge, “though statesmanship has 
stood still, war has not stood still!” 
From that remark he proceeded to 
show to what deadly extremes mod- 
ern science has brought warfare and 
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emphasized the fact that another war 
may mean annihilation. 

Of the multitudes who are and have 
been glibly discussing the pros and 
cons of the League of Nations, sur- 





Joun H. 


prisingly few have ever read its cov- 
enant, and fewer still have retained 
in their mind more than a fleeting im- 
pression of any part of it, not exclud- 
ing the famous “Article 10.” Those 
who listened to Mr. Clarke, however, 
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will never again be without a definite 
mental image of what the League 
really means, for they heard it simply 
and lucidly summed up into what the 
speaker called “five offenses against 


CLARKE 
war.’ He showed that the first step 
was the “cooling off” period of en- 
forced waiting before a declaration of 
war which gave the common people 
of the world a chance to assure them- 
selves that no king or ruler was forc- 
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ing them into any horrible strife for 
the sake of ambition. Other “of- 
fenses” were the clause preventing 
secret diplomacy, the industrial and 
economic boycott, Article 10, which 
he asserted could be easily safe- 
guarded for us, and the now famous 
World Court. 

The speaker then trained his guns 
upon what he termed “a noisy group 
of able and ambitious men in the 
United States Senate who are de- 
termined to place our country on the 
wrong side of the greatest moral issue 
since slavery. Take the megaphones 
from their lips,” he said, “and see how 
small they are in number as com- 
pared with the great body of Ameri- 
can citizens who favor the League.” 
He attacked Johnson, Borah and 
Moses, referring to the fact of John- 
son’s entrance to the presidential race 
on a platform of complete isolation. 
Mentioning the remark of Borah to 
the effect that if Jesus Christ, the 
Savior of the world, should come down 
to earth, pleading for the League of 
Nations, he would still oppose it. In 
asking his hearers to write to President 
Coolidge in behalf of the World Court, 
the Judge said, “It will do no good to 
write to Senator Moses for he is too 
wrong headed upon this whole ques- 
tion to have it avail any result.” 

At the very outset the Judge as- 
sured his hearers that as a representa- 
tive of the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association he should treat 
the subject in a non-partisan way, and 
throughout his speech he adhered 
strictly to that program. He did not 
refrain, however, from a most scathing 
attack upon the group of “irreconcil- 
ables” of both parties in the Senate, 
who, he asserted, are blocking the 
progress of the Nation, keeping our 
country from participating in “the 
greatest experiment which the world 
has ever devised for peace. The dem- 
ocratic party,” asserted the Judge, 
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“is tied up to the League as closely 
as any party can possibly be bound to 
to it. Their leaders are trying to 
avoid it but they will not avoid it.” 

The Judge maintained that the Re- 
publican party is nearly as closely 
identified with the League as are their 
opponents. He spoke of the fact that 
Theodore Roosevelt in his last writ- 
ten work which appeared in the Kan- 
sas City Star after his death, pleaded 
for a League of Nations, that ex-Presi- 
dent Taft characterized the World 
Court, as the greatest step in progress 
of modern times, that President 
Harding was pleading for the World 
Court in his last message to the Amer- 
ican people and that Calvin Coolidge 
has stated that President Harding’s 
policies are his policies. “Thus,” said 
the Judge, “four Republican presidents 
are on record in favor of: the World 
Court if not the entire League.” 

The sum and substance of the en- 
tire argument lay in the assertion that 
the League of Nations is the world’s 
great experiment to find an antidote 
for war, that failure in the League is 
not unlikely, but that failure out of 
the League is certain. The attention 
of the hearers was called to the fact 
that we are living in expectation ot 
another conflict; that President Hard- 
ing in his last message to Congress 
called for an analysis of our national 
resources for defense in the “next 
war ;” that Secretary Denby is insist- 
ing upon an efficient’ navy for safety 
in the “next war;” that Secretary 
Weeks deplores the weakness of our 
army because he foresees the next 
war. “Thus,” maintained the Judge, 
“if we are drifting into an inevitable 
conflict of death and destruction in 
the future, if fifty-four nations of the 
world are engaged in a concerted at- 
tempt to avoid it, let us as American 
citizens leave no stone unturned to 
see that numbered among them shall be 
the United States of America.” 














SHALL “THE LITTLE WHITE 
SCHOOLHOUSE” GO? 


Considerable clash of opinion has been heard throughout the state between those 
who desire to consolidate the rural schools and those who still cling to the old-fash- 


ioned one-room district school 


As the second in its series of controversies the GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY has selected this question. 


Mr. William H. Buker, Superintendent 


of Schools, Rochester, N. H., and one of the rising young educators of the state, has 


presented the case for the consolidated school. 


Mrs. Rose Barker of Nelson, N. H., 


a former school teacher of many years’ experience, and much interested in the cause 
of rural education pleads for the preservation of the district school. 





Consolidated School, Greenland, N. H. 


The Reasons For Consolidation 


By WILuiAMmM H. BuKer 


“The greatest factor in any school is the teacher...... Rural teachers have 
their eyes turned toward the graded school.” 


HE movement toward consolidation 
of schools has experienced rapid 
growth in many sections of the 
country in the last decade and a half. 
In New England we have seen some 


progress made toward consolidation. 
At the beginning of this article 
the writer wishes the reader to 


understand that complete consolidation 
can not be attained in many sections of 
the country due to the climate and physi- 
cal features. 

In New Hampshire probably 20% of 
the rural schools might be closed and 
the pupils transported to larger centers 
resulting both in an economic and edu- 
cational advantage. Schools with less 
than 12 to 15 pupils are not large enough 
to give their members the civic and so- 


cial training now necessary and given in 
the larger centers. 

The average one-room building in 
which pupils are housed has very little 
equipment; the rural teachers represent 
the most inexperienced, the least ade- 
quately trained, and the community sup- 
port of the school is usually less en- 
thusiastic than that of the village and 
graded school. The one-room school 
has great possibilities of development 
but thinking of the country as a whole 
much wise legislation must be accom- 
plished before rural pupils are given 
equal educational advantages to those 
of urban children. 

In cities of 8000 and over, 75% of the 
elementary teachers are normal school 
graduates and 10% have received one 
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year of normal school or college training, 
while in one-room schools we find only 
45% of the teachers have graduated from 
high schools and less than 4% are normal 
school graduates. One can easily see 
that this is a very important factor in 
bringing about an efficient school. 

The greatest factor in any school is 
the teacher. The characteristics that 
make an efficient teacher are (1) natu- 
ral ability, (2) academic and profession- 
al training, (3) an opportunity to have 
close supervision. In many sections of 
the country the last two of these factors 
are lacking. 

Rural teachers have their eyes turned 
toward the graded school. In _ the 
thirteen years experience as_ principal 
and superintendent in New Hampshire 
I have found but two teachers who have 
declined village or city positions to that 
of the one-room school. 

A study recently made in a state nor- 

mal school showed that while 70% of the 
pupils received their training in rural 
schools more than 75% intended to teach 
in villages and cities. Here in New 
Hampshire superintendents of rural sec- 
tions are able to get but a small percent 
of the normal graduates for the one- 
room schools. 
Pupils were tested in reading, arithmetic, 
language, spelling and writing. The re- 
sults were in favor of the consolidated 
schools. 


(1) Its holding power is greater than 
that of the one-teacher schools in the up- 
per grades. 


(2) There is a significant difference in 
the grade-achievement. 


(3) When changed into yearly prog- 
gress the grade-achievement differences 
range from 18% to 40% with a median 
difference of 27%. 

(4) The subject-achievement differ- 
ences range from 10% to 44% with a me- 
dian difference of 27.3%. The greatest 
difference is in the rate of handwriting. 

(5) The age-achievement is favorable 
to the consolidated school. 
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As this study was made for the pur- 
pose of getting facts and not for any 
other reason it seems to the writer that 
this is one of the strongest arguments 
for the consolidated school when the 
climate and physical features of a state 
will permit. 

No school is efficient unless it serves 
as a community center. School build- 
ings should be used for all kinds of legi- 
timate community meetings, such as 
farmers’ institutes, community clubs, pa- 
rent-teacher associations, Sunday school 
conventions, school socials, school plays, 
lecture courses, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
and community agents’ meetings. Cer- 
tainly these meetings are not now being 
held very often in the one-room schools 
but we find many such organizations ex- 
isting in the consolidated schools in the 
middle west. 

One of the arguments advanced a- 
gainst consolidation is _ transportation. 
It is said that many hardships are 
brought about by having pupils walk a 
mile and then ride two or three miles. 
In New Jersey 100 children were asked 
to write on consolidation and particular- 
ly transportation. Each of these pupils 
had attended a district school. Ninety- 
nine percent preferred the consolidated 
school and the one who objected said she 
drove her own team. Personally I 
should not request pupils to walk any of 
the distance (beyond two miles) but 
would request teams to call at the homes. 

In many sections school districts own 
vehicles. This has its advantages. 
These are covered and can be heated 
during the winter months. Here in 
New England we have not made such 
progress. 

The curriculum of the consolidated 
school is richer and more practical than 
that of the one-room school. Music, 
physical education, drawing, civics, wood 
working, and domestic science are es- 
sential today. We have tried to teach 
many of these subjects in the rural 
school but have failed. 

To summarize: 














SHALL THE “LITTLE WHITE SCHOOLHOUSE” GO? 


(1) The consolidated school has more 
efficient instruction. 


(2) The percent of attendance in the 
consolidated school is higher. 


(3) The curricula is richer. 
(4) Community activities are lacking 
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in the one-room school district. 


(5) The transportation problem is not 
a serious one. 


(6) Consolidation should not be em- 
phasized when climate and physical con- 
ditions will not permit. 





Old White Schoolhouse, Center Harbor, N. H. ~ 


A Plea For the District School 


By Mrs. Rose BARKER 


“Our country schoolhouse like the country church stands as 
place of real morale and backbone of New Hampshire. 


DUCATION is a_ subject which 
K everyone seems ready to attack 
with temerity. The average lay- 
man will listen to the advice of a doctor 
in matters pertaining to health or to a 
lawyer in matters pertaining to legal 
litigation, but steadfastly maintains that 
he is as qualified to be an authority in 
educational matters as any school official 
who has had the advantage of years of 
special training and° preparation for 
work in that particular line. The writer 
of this article realizes this ignorance in 
regard to educational methods and all 
other points in the technique of learn- 
ing. Nevertheless, as a citizen of New 
Hampshire, he ventures to raise his 
voice in behalf of one of the state’s old- 
est, most productive, and most sacred 
institutions—the district school. 
It has seemed to be the consensus of 


the breeding 
Let us preserve them.” 


opinion on the part of school officials 
that the rural one-room school house 
should give place to the consolidated 
“village school,” and although the State 
Soard of Education has never officially 
admitted that to be its policy, the trend 
of the last few years has been in that 
direction. The reasons which are usual- 
ly given for this transition are the diffi- 
culty of obtaining trained teachers 
for the country schools, the lack of uni- 
formity which characterizes the work 
in these scattered institutions, and the 
possibility of affording better equip- 
ment and a fuller curriculum in consoli- 
dated schools. 

From the standpoint of a pupil there 
are certain disadvantages of the consoli- 
dated school which in the opinion of 
some might counterbalance its good 
qualities. The prospect of transporting 
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school children over the hilly roads of 
rural New Hampshire, amid the rigors 
of a Northern New England winter does 
not always appeal to parents who are 
interested in the health of their children. 
In many cases the town transports the 
children only a portion of the distance, 
which means that they have a long walk 
to and from school and a cold luncheon 
at noontime. 

From an educational standpoint it is 
still a matter of considerable doubt as to 
whether the complete equipment and di- 
verse curriculum are real essentials in 
the Grammar School period. To be 
sure, they are in a sense a sign of the 
times. Sometimes as we watch a 
long line of workmen at the factory 
bench, each tending a single machine, 
dropping in a bolt, or sliding in a bit of 
leather, every moment through the long 
hours of the day we think with some 
regret of the days when individual work- 
men fashioned their product painstak- 
ingly by hand, each with a pride in his 
workmanship and a skilful deftness of 
touch acquired from a long apprentice- 
ship under some old master. With al- 
most the same feeling we see a long line 
of school children lockstepping into a 
city school house to the tune of a vic- 
trola, watched over by a corps of teach- 
ers and then turn our thoughts back 
to the little white school house at the 
corners where from one to two dozen 
pupils labored under the direction of a 
less trained teacher. But where the 
more eager learners and stronger per- 
sonalities blossomed out and unrestrained 
by the complicated mechanism of ma- 
chine education were allowed to delve 
away more or less according to their 
own ideas and lay the foundations of 
ambitions which produce great lives. 
In the Keene High School as in many 
other cities the number of valedictorians 
who prepared in the district school is 
greatly in excess of the number which 
would be proportionate to the country 
students studying in the institution. 
The fact that Daniel Webster or Lewis 
Cass or Horace Greeley felt the first 
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impetus of ambition in the personal con- 
tacts of the country school house does 
not, of course, necessarily mean that we 
should turn our backs upon progress 
but it does in the light of some of our 
leadership to-day lead us to wonder if 
we are not getting too many machine 
made articles. So much from the point 
of view of the pupil. 

There is one fact which seems to be 
ignored by many of our educators to-day 
and that is the fact that our schools 
should affect not only the children who 
study within them but, like the church, 
should affect the entire community. 
The district school house has for gen- 
erations been the real community center 
of the New Hampshire farming districts. 
Many a man in prominent life to-day 
can remember “seeing Nellie Home” 
from the old singing school; the Hal- 
lowe’en or Christmas party, or even the 
prayer meeting held in the little white 
school house at the corners. Many a 
politician or public lecturer can tell you 
of some of the best efforts of his life de- 
livered to intelligent audiences seated 
about the initial carved desks of the fa- 
miliar room. Rob the back country dis- 
tricts of their heart and core, compel 
the farmer to send his children through 
the cold and sleet for miles to the nearest 
town, and the result will be more de- 
serted farms and foreign settlements 
where once stalwart intelligent New 
Hampshire farmers reared their sons 
and daughters to carry, on in the state. 

In the last Legislature Herbert N. 
Sawyer, Master of the State Grange, 
and George Putnam of the Farm Bu- 
reau sponsored a bill providing for an 
additional scholarship in our normal 
schools for those students who will 
spend their first two years after gradu- 
ation teaching in the one-room district 
schools. Is not some step in this di- 
rection well worth while? Our country 
school house like the country church 
stands as the breeding place of the real 
morale and backbone of New Hamp- 
shire. Let us preserve them. 








PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By Hunttey N. SpauLpine, Chairman 
New Hampshire State Board of Education 


N this day of specialization it may 

be considered presumptuous for a 

man who has spent the greater part 
of his life in the manufacturing busi- 
ness, to contribute to the Granite 
Monthly an article on _ education. 
As chairman of the State Board of 
Education it has been my privilege to 
listen to the ideas of education 
through our system of public schools 
as expressed 
by men who 
have given a 
lifetime of 
study to- this 
interesting and 
vitally import- 
ant phase of 
our public life. 


Ihave con- 
sulted text 
books and 
treatises on 
education. In 
this way lI 
have become 


acquainted 
with the wide- 
ly diverging 
views of the 
educational 
specialists up- 
on the techni- 
cal ‘aspects of 
the subject. 
From _ these 
opinions which 
I have  con- 








sulted and 
from my ex- 
perience as State Chairman I have 
drawn a number of conclusions—con- 
clusions that would naturally be ar- 
rived at by a man who by reason of 
his business training could see the 
practical side of the public school 
system and appreciate most the prac- 
tical benefits that we as a nation 
should derive from it. 


Hon. Huntuey N. SPAULDING 


And now that I have explained the 
humble manner in which I shall ap- 
proach this most important subject it 
is possible that those who would ac- 
cuse me of being presumptuous will 
withhold the accusation. 

As we study the history of Educa- 
tion we are impressed with the fact 
that from the very beginning the pub- 
lic school system has been developed 
in answer to 
very definite 
public de- 
mands. It has 
been molded 
with the dif- 
ferent epochs 
of our coun- 
try’s history 
to suit the 
yarticular needs 
of each histor- 
ical period. In 
the evolution 
of the public 
school system 
the thought of 
the _individ- 
ual’s welfare 
has been al- 
ways subor- 
dinate to the 
thought of 
community 
welfare. Itis 
questionable 
whether the 
present day 
tendency is 
not too much 
in the other direction; that is, are we 
not in this critical epoch paying too 
little attention to the use of our pub- 
lic educational facilities in the inter- 
est of the community as a whole. 

In all of our history as a nation 
there has been no period when the 
public school system has been so vi- 
tally necessary to our national wel- 
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fare as it is at present. In: fact we 
might face desolation as acute as that 
which Russia has experienced were it 
not for the opportunity afforded by the 
public school system to awaken our na- 
tional consciousness which seems for 
the moment to slumber. There is hope 
for the solution of many pressing na- 
tional problems, through the process of 
education which must necessarily begin 
in our public schools. 

The Pilgrims came to America to se- 
cure religious freedom. They believed 
that salvation was to be obtained through 
individual responsibility rather than 
through the collective responsibility of 
the church. This belief lead the Pil- 
grim fathers to teach their children to 
read so that they might prepare them- 
selves for salvation by studying the 
Bible. 

In 1642 .Massachugetts appointed a 
commission to inquire whether parents 
were properly teaching their children to 
read, and in 1647 the Bay State passed 
a law obliging every town having fifty 
householders to appoint a teacher of 
reading and writing. Thus was the 
idea of the public school system inau- 
gurated in our country at a time when 
the state was a servant of the church 
and the motive was one of religion. It 
can be seen that at this early date the 
idea became prevalent that the best in- 
terests of the state required that the 
children be educated. 

This conception of education contin- 
ued nearly until the time of the Revolu- 
tion. Soon after our constitution was 
adopted the people began to appreciate 
that there were other motives for gen- 
eral education than the one which con- 
cerned religion. There was a growing 
understanding of the fact that the union 
of states could not survive unless the 
children were educated to perform 
properly their functions as citizens of 
the new Republic. 

At that time there were a few out- 
standing leaders who realized the far 
reaching effect which the education of 
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youth would have upon the future his- 
tory of the United States. In 1796, in 
his farewell address to the American 
people, George Washington spoke of the 
great necessity of properly educating 
the future generations. John Jay, the 
first Chief Justice of the United States 
wrote: “I consider knowledge to be the 
soul of a Republic and as the weak and 
the wicked are generally in alliance, as 
much care should be taken to diminish 
the number of the former as of the latter. 
Education is the way to do this and 
nothing should be left undone to afford 
all ranks of people the means of obtain- 
ing a proper degree of it at a cheap and 
easy rate.” James Madison, the fourth 
President of the United States, wrote: 
‘a popular government without proper 
information or the means of acquiring 
it is but a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy.” 

So the religious and formative epochs 
were passed and about 1820 the United 
States felt the urge of its first educa- 
tional consciousness. This was the be- 
ginning of what we may consider as 
the national epoch. People first began 
to move toward cities and centers of 
population. Suffrage became general 
and there arose questions of great politi- 
cal significance. As Abraham Lincoln 
expressed it, the need of training our 
youth “to appreciate the value of the 
free institutions” became of great im- 
portance. 

Since the time of Lineoln many new 
conditions have arisen in the life of 
America. When the Civil War began 
the largest percentage of our population 
was found in rural communities. There 
was very little inter-communication, one 
community with another. We had no 
international questions to settle. To- 
day a great many more people live in 
cities than in the rural districts. The 
various new methods of communication 
which science has evolved have 
hilated both space and time. We are a 
part of the community of nations 
whether we like it or not. 


anni- 

















PUBLIC EDUCATION 


These changed conditions have re- 
quired changes in our educational sys- 
tem. We are in the midst of another 
epoch so different that a new conception 
of the public school system has arisen in 
the United States. The old idea that all 
that was necessary for proper education 
was knowledge of the fundamentals has 
been supplanted by the idea that we 
must have more complete knowledge of 
a variety of additional subjects in order 
to function properly in our complex so- 
ciety. 

We must look to the public school 
system of the United States to evolve 
the final solution of nearly all of the 
great national problems which confront 
us today. In this regard three prob- 
lems stand out prominently—the first, 
immigration; the second concerns the 
apparently decreasing respect which our 
citizens have for law and order; and 
the third has to do with political condi- 
tions. 

Many centers of population are made 
up of a large majority of foreign born 
citizens or citizens of foreign born 
parentage. They must be properly as- 
similated into our national life. The 
children of foreign born parents who 
are educated in our public schools must 
learn of the principles which have en- 
abled this Republic to endure, and 
should be taught to assume that place 
in society which will make of them 
good and loyal citizens. The public 
schools must be the principal means to 
accomplish this result. 

We have evidence on every hand of 
a growing disrespect for the law. It 
may be that American homes to-day are 
neglectful in teaching the principles of 
obedience and discipline to children. If 
this is so then the public schools should 
not fail to respond in such a manner as 
to instill into the growing youth of 
America ideas of discipline and restraint 
so that when they reach a mature age it 
will not be difficult to look with respect 
upon the laws of state and nation. 

In studying the political conditions of 
to-day one is impressed with the fact 
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that comparatively few people look up- 
on their right of franchise with serious- 
ness. It really appears that politics are 
“a game” to be indulged in by a com- 
paratively few citizens, for the most 
part self-interested, instead of a great 
national movement participated in by the 
whole electorate for the purpose of ele- 
vating to the high offices within the gift 
of the people only those citizens best 
suited to serve. Isn’t it necessary to- 
day to mold our public schools so care- 
fully as to impress thoroughly upon the 
pupils the sacredness and importance of 
the ballot? 

In general it will be seen that the 
public school system has been the in- 
strumentality through which certain 
definite principles have been inculcated 
into the different epochs of our na- 
tional life. The question may now be 
properly asked, are the public schools 
of to-day meeting the crying need that 
exists for training our youth not only 
to assume the duties and obligations of 
citizenship, but training them in such 
a manner as to solve eventually prob- 
lems of our social, political and economic 
life, such as those referred to above. 

That national ideals can be influenced 
by public education is evidenced by the 
history of Germany before the Great 
War. At that time the “might makes 
right” theory was so thoroughly impress- 
ed upon the people through the agency 
of the school system that all Germany 
heeded the call of a few unprincipled 
leaders and nearly plunged civilization 
into the abyss of destruction. It must 
be admitted, however, that this was 
much easier to accomplish in an auto- 
cracy, such as existed in Germany at 
that time, than in a representative gov- 
ernment like our own. Before the war 
German rulers were able not only to 
select teachers but to prescribe the sub- 
jects to be taught and the manner of 
teaching them. 

Under our representative form of 
government the whole school system 
must be influenced by a preponderance 
of public opinion. Our public schools 
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are molded to the needs of an average 
citizen and they can be no further ad- 
vanced than the composite ideas of the 
community in which they are managed 
and supported. 

Everyone can appreciate the difference 
between the ideas of that group which 
feels that the tendency should be only 
the development of the individual as, 
contrasted with the ideas of another 
group which believes only in the devel- 
opment of community and national in- 
terests through the agency of the public 
school system. We hear much about 
self-expression and individualism and 
while we appreciate that the tendency 
of collective thought carried to its ex- 
treme might stifle individual initiative, 
yet the idea as expressed by some that 
the individual is all important is equally 
bad. 

There is evidence of a growing idea 
that education for the sake of the in- 
dividual is supplanting the idea of our 
forefathers’ that the main reason for 
education is the welfare of the com- 
munity and the life of the nation. How 
to co-ordinate the many phases of public 
education so that the welfare of the in- 
dividual and the welfare of the com- 
munity will both be served in exactly 
the right proportion is the greatest pro- 
blem which confronts educators to-day. 
'In carrying out this idea that the 
principal justification for the public 
school system is the welfare of the com- 
munity at large, the theory that the unit 
of education shall be the State has be- 
come generally accepted. 

New Hampshire first recognized this 
theory in 1919 when our legislature 
passed a law which co-ordinated the 
various local school systems of the State 
into one unified organization headed by 
the State Board of Education. This 
law was amended two years afterwards 
and with one slight modification the Ed- 
ucational Law of 1921 is the one we are 
now working under. 

In the United States to-day some- 
thing over one billion dollars is appro- 
priated each year for public education. 
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In our state the annual expenditure for 
this purpose is something over five mil- 
lions dollars. These are huge sums and 
it is not without reason that people ask 
if we as a nation and state are justified 
in spending these amounts annually to 
educate our children. But if it is true 
that the public school system is the foun- 
dation of our Republic and upon it de- 
pends the solution of many present day 
national problems there can be. but one 
answer to the query. The real question 
that remains to be answered is whether 
we are securing full value for every 
dollar we spend of the public funds for 
educational purposes. 

It has been the aim of the New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Education to make 
every appropriated dollar do a maxi- 
mum amount of good. There are only 
four northern states where the average 
cost of education per child is less than 
in New Hampshire. The average cost 
per child for all of the northern states 
is approximately ninety dollars per year, 
and in our state just over seventy dol- 
lars. In one city of a neighboring state 
this figure has reached one hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars. 

It is perhaps with pardonable pride 
that the State Board of Education points 
to the fact that those qualified to judge 
say that our state has made as rapid 
progress in educational affairs during 
recent years as any state in the Union. 
In fact there are experts along educa- 
tional lines who feel that New Hamp- 
shire has made greater progress during 
recent years than any of her sister states. 

Our present educational law provides 
that there shall be a board of education 
composed of five citizens serving with- 
out compensation, only three of whom 
can be of any one political party. These 
citizens cannot be technical educators, 
and they have the same direction and 
supervision over the school system as 
the directors have over a business cor- 
poration, except as their powers are 
limited by law. The State Commis- 
sioner of Education and his assistants, 
all of them qualified experts, are ap- 
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pointed by the State Board to carry out 
its policies with regard to school admini- 
stration and to act as technical advisors. 

The manner in which state boards of 
education are made up varies very ma- 
terially throughout the United States. 
For example in many states the legisla- 
ture prescribes who shall constitute the 
State Board of Education. In some 
cases it expressly provides that this 
board shall consist of educators. In 
Virginia, for instance, the board is made 
up of a Superintendent, the President 
of the State College and the States At- 
torney General. So it will be seen that 
the legislature of New Hampshire di- 
verged from the established custom 
when it decided that New Hampshire’s 
State Board of Education should be 
made up of practical men and women 
rather than technical educators. 

The directors of a large business cor- 
poration lay out the general policy and 
leave the execution of this ‘policy ‘to 
people chosen for this purpose. So the 
present State Board formulates the edu- 
cational policy to be carried out in so 
far as it is consistent with the law, and 
leaves the execution of this policy to 
the different local school boards. 

These local school boards receive their 
authority not from the State Board of 
Education, but from the people through 
the legislature—from the same source 
that the State Board of Education re- 
ceives its authority. The State Board 
of Education, the Commissioner and his 
assistants are directing heads to aid the 
local school boards in carrying out the 
obligations which these boards have as- 
sumed. The policy of the present State 
Board is to decentralize authority in so 
far as it is possible to do so, and the 
real management of New Hampshire 
schools is in the hands of the local school 
boards. We cannot impose good schools 
upon an unwilling community. We 
must have the interest of local school 
boards and we can only have this in- 
terest by making these boards feel the 
great responsibility which they have as- 
sumed as the direct representatives of 
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the people who elected them. 

There are about nine hundred mem- 
bers of local school boards in the State 
of New Hampshire. These school 
boards have much power and their res- 
ponsibility is great for the present law 
provides that the different school boards 
shall decide what they wish to have 
taught in their schools. The State 
Board of Education recommends courses 
of study to the different school boards, 
but it is for the local’ boards to decide 
whether they will accept these courses 
of study or not. The school boards 
nominate their Superintendents. To be 
sure the state hires them but it can be 
assumed that an organization which has 
the decision as to who shall represent 
it would have charge of that representa- 
tives’s operations. 

There seems to be a misunderstanding 
in some parts of the state in regard to 
the relation of the Superintendent to 
the various school boards. It has been 
suggested that the Superintendent is 
sort of a superior officer of the local 
board. This is a wrong interpretation 
of the law. While it is expected that 
the Superintendent would have great in- 
fluence with the local school board and 
that the local board would be willing to 
consider the Superintendent’s sugges- 
tions, it is nevertheless wholly the busi- 
ness of the local boards to determine 
exactly how they shall run their schools 
as long as they comply with the require- 
ments of the law. The State Board of 
Education will rarely interfere with the 
management of school boards and never 
when they are carrying out the obliga- 
tions which they have assumed. 

The law of 1921 with relation to the 
salaries of the Superintendents provides 
that the limit of the liability of the state 
in the case of each Superintendent 
should be two thousand dollars, and any- 
thing in excess of this amount is paid 
by the local communities. 

The state is divided into different dis- 
tricts and sixty-eight superintendents are 
employed in these districts. These 
Superintendents must have a college ed- 
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ucation, must have taught school five 
years, and are obliged to pass a very 
rigid examination. There has been a 
feeling in some sections of the state 
that the matter of supervision is being 
carried too far. Apparently this is not 
a just criticism. It certainly would be 
an ideal condition if all teachers in pub- 
lic schools could reach the high standard 
that is required of Superintendents. This 
is impossible owing to the expense it 
would involve and the inability to 
get the necessary number of such highly 
competent teachers. However we more 
nearly approach this ideal condition un- 
der our present system than would be 
possible in any other way. <A _ good 
Superintendent may increase in many 
instances the efficiency of a teacher by 
nearly twenty-five percent. Think for 
a moment, what an advantage it is for 
an inexperienced young teacher located 
in an outlying district with her little 
flock of from fifteen to twenty pupils, 
to have an opportunity to consult with 
a Superintendent of ability and experi- 
ence. His advice concerning her dif- 
ferent problems is most helpful. 

We are spending about two hundred 
thousand dollars yearly for the salaries 
of Superintendents. The valuation of 
property in this state amounts to six 
hundred and seventy-five million dollars, 
so we are spending for Superintendents 
less than one-thirtieth of one percent 
each year of the state’s valuation and 
only four percent of the entire amount 
expended for public schools. 

New Hampshire’s present investment 
in school property is valued at about 
twelve million dollars, and there are 
seventy thousand pupils in our public 
schools. The educational law provides 
that each community must raise three 
dollars and fifty cents on each thousand 
dollars of the equalized valuation of 
that community for these public schools. 
If any community finds that five dollars 
on each thousand is not sufficient to 
maintain a standard elementary school, 
that community may call for state aid 
to make up the amount that is required. 
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This additional money is paid out of 
the state’s equalization fund an appro- 
priation which totaled three hundred and 
forty thousand dollars in 1923. Per- 
haps some may have mental reservations 
as to the justice of compelling some com- 
munities to help out other less fortunate 
communities in the matter of raising 
additional school funds. Owing to the 
present complicated nature of society 
which makes communities depend on 
each other in many ways, this equaliza- 
tion feature of our state law is consider- 
ed just and right. 

Another feature of our state educa- 
tional system is the normal school. 
These are of major importance because 
upon them hinge the proper training of 
the teachers who are what might be 
termed “the finger tips’ of the educa- 
tional organization. There are other 
features of our state law which space 
limitations make it impossible to men- 
tion in this brief summary of our public 
school system. 

That New Hampshire is keeping pace 
with the present day trend of educational 
advances is evident by the equalization 
feature of its present educational law, 
a feature which makes it possible for 
the child in remote rural districts to re- 
ceive as nearly as circumstances will 
permit the same thorough education 
that the children in our cities enjoy. 

There is great need to-day for intelli- 
gent interest in the public schools of 
our state and of the nation. Those in 
charge of our educational destinies must 
chart a careful course in order to be 
certain that coming generations are 
taught those principles which are of 
paramount importance if we are to solve 
the tremendous problems which con- 
front us, keeping in mind the fact that 
the welfare of the individual must be 
looked after and in exactly the right 


proportion. To be successful in this 
tremendous task we must have the 
hearty co-operation of every right 


thinking man and woman in America, 
so that the sum total of human happi- 
ness in the world may be increased. 

















OWN YOUR HOME! 


By CHARLES SUMNER BIRD 


Do you realize that in our State 49.2 or almost one-half of all the 


homes are rented? 


Own your home, how and why, is the subject of this article written by 
one of New England’s leading manufacturers. 


T has been said that the American 
people are becoming a tenant class — 
home renters, rather than home earn- 

ers. This seems to be true, especially of 
the industrial wage earners, who above 
any other class, need the stimulus which 
comes from an inborn love of a home 
of one’s own. 

There is no human desire more in- 
grained in the worth while individual 
than the longing for a lot of land, how- 
ever small, which is one’s own. Leased 
land, or a rented house, is not a real 
home; in fact at the best it is a make- 
shift—merely a place in which to eat 
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and sleep. Furthermore, as I see it, 
home owning is essential to a sound 
civilization; in fact the safety, yes the 
existence of our Republic, rests to a 
considerable degree upon home owner- 
ship—land and house owned by the 
occupant and not by a landlord. A man 
without a home of his own is not much 
better than a man without a country. 


I would paint, or chisel, on the en- 


trance gate to every city and town of 
America— 


BE YOUR OWN LANDLORD! 
PAY RENT TO YOURSELF AND 
NOT TO THE OTHER MAN! 


No family develops a deep interest in 
beautifying or cultivating property be- 


longing to another. The possession of 
land paid for by the sweat of one’s 
brow, is the great incentive, the impell- 
ing force of land cultivation and home 
betterment. 

Then, too, the ownership of a home 
affects, vitally, the cost of living. I 
talked to a workman who some years 
ago purchased one acre of land and 
built a house, which to-day the family 
owns free of debt. “Carl,” I said, “do 
you raise vegetables?” “Yes,” he re- 
plied, “enough for my family of five, also 
last year I sold to the local storekeeper 
fruits and vegetables for which he paid 
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me $75 in cash. I figure that my garden 
adds to my yearly family income not 
less than $300, and the cost is very 
little.” “Who did the work?” I asked. 
“My boys, and no one else,” he replied. 
“It is their job and it comes before play. 
Sometimes they grumble but the work is 
good for them.” Yes, I thought, good 
for their bodies and good for their souls. 

I do not believe that there are many 
industrial workers in New Hampshire 
who, barring the accident of illness, can- 
not, by thrift and foresight, save enough 
from their earnings to start a home, 
financed by a bank, or by a co-operative . 
financial institution. He may have to 
begin in a small way so that his monthly 
payments will not be much, if any more, 
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than the rental he would have to pay for 
a hired home; in fact it costs little more 
to pay for a home on the co-operative 
monthly installment plan, than it does to 
pay rental, year after after, to find one’s 
self at the end of life living in a house 
owned by a landlord. There are, in 
fact, thousand of families in New 
Hampshire, and even more in New Eng- 
land, who have paid in rental twice the 
cost of the house in which they have 
lived for a generation or more and no 
better off at the end of life than when 
they started. 

The will to do, the stern determination 
to have a home of your own, is the de- 
ciding factor. I know a young man 
who resolved that, come what would, 
he would own a shelter of some kind 
for his growing family. No more rental 
for me, he said. However humble the 
home might be he would have one. First 
he purchased a piece of land one mile 
from the Post Office. Then he obtain- 
ed second-hand lumber out of which he 
constructed, by working overtime, a one 
room shelter. Little by little, as his 
family grew, he added to the house un- 
til at last he had built, by grit and sweat, 
a plain but attractive house, the picture 
of which is given here. He was poor 
while he lived in a rented house and to- 
day he is made rich by living in a house 
of his own. This man was not a car- 
penter, but he had the will to do and he 
did it himself. It was, in fact, a joy to 
him to put so much of his time into the 
building of his house. As he expressed 
it—“The more of yourself you put into 
it the more it will mean to you.” 

Of course a poor man, in order to 
own his home, must sacrifice many of 
the so-called luxuries during the early 
years of his married life, until the house 
is, in part, paid for, but, as I see it, ex- 
treme sacrifice is worth while in the 
satisfaction of living in a house of your 
own, each nail of which represents hard 
and earnest endeavor of the entire family 
unit. 

It is true many of us must start in a 
humble way, as this man did, so that 
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the early payments may not be a greater 
burden than can pe borne without a 
breakdown and the consequent loss of 
the home. In starting a home necessi- 
ties should come first and luxuries later. 
An automobile, for instance, is by no 
means a necessity and should come after 
and not before, the home. Do you 
realize that the cost of operating and 
maintaining even the lowest priced auto- 
mobile represents a sum of money 
which, if saved for say a period of 10 
years, would build a home, or a sum, 
which if paid in monthly installments to 
a co-operative building institution, would 
pay for your home early in your life? 
Is not the ownership of a home more 
important to family welfare and happi- 
ness than the ownership of an auto- 
mobile? A furnace is desirable but 
that, too, is not absolutely necessary. 
Practically 60% of the families of that 
wonderful country, Canada, have not 
even seen a furnace and yet they live, 
with stoves alone, comfortably and hap- 
pily, in the coldest habitable climate of 
this Continent. Even a bath tub and 
electric lights were unknown to our 
fathers and yet they were cheerful and 
healthful—fully as much so as their sons 
are in this age of hectic and abnormal 
activities. I do not belittle the advan- 
tage of having all of these modern con- 
veniences and luxuries but why not de- 
lay until at least the home has been, 
in part, paid for. 

It seems to me that there is no satis- 
faction so great as the privilege of help- 
ing a worthy and thrifty family in the 
upbuilding of a home. As I see it 
every corporation, or business concern, 
should encourage and assist its workers 
to become a home owning community 
so as to stimulate an increased interest 
in home life and too, closer participa- 
tion in the economic and social welfare 
of the city, or town, in which they live. 
Bolshevism, Communisn, I. W. W. ism 
would find poor soil in which to plant 
the poisonous seed if home owning, 
rather than home renting, were the pre- 
vailing custom of American life. 








THE COUNTY FARM BUREAU AND ITS WORK 
The County Agents 


By H. Stytes BripGEs 


rily an organization through which 

Extension work in Agriculture and 
home economics is done. Extension 
work brings to the farmer on the farm, 
and the farmer’s wife in the farm home, 
and the boys and 


Ts County Farm Bureau is prima- 


Hampshire :employs from one to four 
agents called, to designate their posi- 
tions, County Agricultural Agent, Home 
Demonstration Agent, and Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Agent. New Hampshire is 
fortunate in having a very able staff of 
county workers, a 





girls of these 
homes the most ef- 
ficient practices 
and methods of 


“Doctor Sawbones, are you 
‘keeping up with your profes- 


staff that compares 
favorably with any 
in the country. 
Each agent must 
be an expert and 


farming and home- sion?’” 
making. 
Every County 


in New Hampshire 
has a Farm Bu- 
reau, and_ these 
Farm Bureaus 
work in practically 
every community 
in the State. 

The first County 
Farm Bureau was 
organized in Sulli- 
van County in 
1913, and the sec- 


“Of course, I am,” replies 
the doctor, “a  physician’s 
training never ceases, for the 
medical profession is moving 
forward and compels each 
practitioner to move with it 
by means of medical journals, 
societies and clinics.” 

“Perhaps you are not aware, 
Doctor, that farming is as old 
and dignified a profession as 
yours and that it is equally 


an executive of the 
highest order. The 
old saying that “a 
jack-of-all-trades is 
a master of none” 
is not supposed to 
hold true with these 
agents. For ex- 
ample, the County 
Agricultural Agent 
must be, first of 
all, a trained man 
along agricultural 
lines, and a leader 





ond in 1914 in progressive. A never-ending of men, He is ex- 
Cheshire County. oiuiion ix Gis ates of pected to be an ex- 
Belknap, Coos and : ; pert on dairying, 
Maseiennet ‘i agriculture is necessary for poultry, sheep, 
1915; Grafton, the farmer’s rea swine, horses, beef 
Rockingham and If you didn’t know this, cattle, orcharding, 
Hillsborough = in read about the work of the small fruits, soils, 
1916, and Straf- Farm Bureau as related by H. crops (including 
can and Carroll in Styles Bridges.” all crops that are 





Each County 


grown in his sec- 
tion and those yet 








Farm Bureau is 
governed by officers and an executive 
committee elected by the farmer mem- 
bers annually, and the program in each 
town is looked after by a community 
chairman or local director. 

Each County Farm Bureau in co-op- 
eration with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Extension 
Department of the University of New 


to be tried out). 
He is expected to be capable of filling 
the following positions: organizer, ora- 
tor, editor, promoter, moving picture 
operator, entomologist, geologist, pathol- 
ogist, bacteriologist; and a judge of 
livestock, poultry, and crops. Of course 
when the agent needs assistance on any 
particular line, he is at liberty to call 
on specialists from the State University 
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Results of a Top Dressing Demonstration. 


who are glad to co-operate in putting 
across a real constructive program along 
any particular agricultural line. 

The various county agents employed 
in each county are an important factor 
in the success or failure of the County 
Farm Bureau, in the eyes of the public. 
They are to agriculture what the teacher 
is to the school, and the pastor is to the 
church. They represent the Farm Bu- 
reau and Extension Service in teaching, 
leading and organizing the rural sections 
to the common end of better farming 
and better living and home life. 

The State of New Hampshire boasts 
of two hundred and thirty-seven (237) 
towns in which are located farms. The 
County Farm Bureaus carry their work 
into one hundred and ninety-six (196) 
towns, or eighty-three (83) per cent of 
the towns in the State. Nearly all of 
these towns have local branches of the 
Farm Bureau that are working on com- 
munity programs; programs decided up- 
on by the people of their respective com- 
munities. 

A great deal of the educational work 
of the County Farm Bureaus is by the 
demonstration method. In 1922 over 
twenty-two hundred (2200) demonstra- 
tions were given. 

The main projects of the County Farm 
Bureaus are as listed below: 

1. Soil Improvement 

2. Crop Improvement 
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: | 3. Livestock Im- 
provement 
4. Poultry Im- 
provement 
5. Orchard Im- 
. provement 
6. Farm Manage- 
ment 
7. Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work 
8. Clothing 
9. Food and Health 


10. Home Improve- 
ment 

11. Co-operative 
Buying and Sell- 
ing. 

The soil improvement work of the 
County Farm Bureaus is highly import- 
ant, for from the soil in reality every- 
thing living, either springs or depends 
for its existence to a smaller or larger 
degree. In New Hampshire, one of the 
biggest soil problems is acidity. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the Farm Bu- 
reaus and the Extension Service of the 
University of New Hampshire, over 
ninety-five (95) per cent of the soil of 
the State is acid. One of the main pro- 
jects of the Farm Bureaus along soil 
improvement lines is encouraging the 
use of lime on all farms to correct the 
acidity of the soil. Proof that the 
County Farm Bureaus are functioning 
in this respect is found in the fact that 
around four thousand (4,000) tons of 
lime were used by New , Hampshire 
farmers last year, and a large part of 
this amount was purchased co-operative- 
ly. 
One of the outstanding features of 
the work of the Farm Bureaus during 
the past year has been the demonstration 
of the value of certified seed potatoes. 
These demonstrations showed that by 
using certified seed potatoes and plant- 
ing under the same conditions as the 
ordinary seed an average increase 


yield of seventy-one (71) bushels to the 
acre was secured. 

Stop and think a moment, and you 
will very readily see that the increased 
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use of certified seed will mean a great 
deal to the potato growers of New 
Hampshire. In fact if all of the farm- 
ers who grow potatoes would use certi- 
fied seed and if their increased yield 
equalled, on the average, what the Farm 
Bureau demonstrations have shown, it 
would mean an increased revenue to the 
farmers of the State of over one million 
dollars. 

This shows conclusively that the 
County Farm Bureaus are rendering a 
real service and if the farmers only took 
advantage of the opportunities afforded 
thru the Farm Bureaus, it would be to 
the advantage not only of the farmer, 
but the state as a whole. 

The County Farm Bureaus are play- 
ing an important part in the fruit in- 
dustry through their demonstrations in 
spraying, pruning, grafting, fertilizing, 
grading and packing. In the town of 
Franklin in Merrimack County, is an 
excellent example of what the Farm 
Bureau is doing along orchard improve- 
ment lines. Dr. E. T. Drake of Frank- 
lin owns an orchard that, up to about 
three years ago had never exceeded one 
hundred (100) barrels annually, and 
many years fell way below this figure. 
The orchard had been more or less 
neglected, not receiving the proper care. 
Then came the Farm Bureau, and un- 
der the direction of Roy W. Peaslee, 
Merrimack County Agent, the Drake 
Orchard has received 


proper attention for —___—_—— 
the past three years, | 
being fertilized, 


pruned, and sprayed, 
and last season Dr. 
Drake was rewarded 
with over six hun- 
dred (600) barrels of 
excellent fruit; an in- 


crease of over six 
hundred (600) per 
cent in yield, and 


fruit of better quality 
and color than ever 
before. That the 
Farm Bureau _ is 
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functioning in orchard improvement 
work, no one can question when we hear 
of examples like the above. 

Livestock improvement is an important 
project, for the Farm Bureau is solving 
many a dairyman’s trouble and is doing 
its bit along all livestock lines. 

Hay is one of New Hampshire’s 
staple crops and the Farm Bureau is 
encouraging the use of top dressing in 
the form of sulphate of ammonia, or- 
nitrate of soda. Top dressing demon- 
strations show that the yield may be 
doubled by the use of one of the above 
mentioned chemicals. Ralph Jones, a 
farmer of East Concord, reports that by 
following the directions of the Farm 
Bureau he doubled the yield of hay on 
the field used for the demonstration. 
W. E. Powers of Danbury, reports that 
by the use of top dressing he more than 
doubled the yield on his demonstration 
plot. 

Poultry being one of New Hamp- 
shire’s most profitable lines of agricul- 
ture, was featured by many of the Farm 
3ureaus in poultry sections. Poultry 
culling demonstrations were carried on 
by every County Farm Bureau in the 
State. One hundred and twenty-four 
demonstrations were held in 1922 with 
an attendance of nearly twenty-five 
hundred persons. 

The extension projects for women 
carried on by the Farm Bureaus are 








Hay Made, Using Hay Caps 
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valuable to the women of the State. Op- 
portunities are provided for women in 
the rural communities that otherwise 
would never come to the farm women 
of this State. That these opportunities 
are being taken advantage of can readily 
be seen, for the great majority of farm 
women now have their own dress forms, 
more commonly known as “bettys.”’ 
These are monuments to the value of 
Home Demonstration work, and will be 
found in hundreds of rural homes. 
Many a man has been saved several dol- 
lars by his wife attending a millinery 
meeting of the County Farm Bureau 
and learning how to make her Spring 
or Fall hat, one that when finished, 
would do credit to any city milliner. One 
hundred and twenty-four (124) milli- 
nery demonstrations were held in 1922, 
which indicates their popularity. 

The food and health project of the 
Farm Bureau is important for it has 
much to do with the health of our rural 
families. In this project the value of 
balanced meals, the correction of mal- 
nutrition, and many other things includ- 
ing the dental clinics for children feature 
the project. 

The home improvement project in- 
cludes everything for more convenient 
and attractive homes, and many a farm 
home has been re-arranged to the con- 
venience of the house-wife at a small 
cost or made more attractive through 
following the suggestions of the Home 
Demonstration Agent. 

Boys’ and Girls’ club work is a story 
all by itself, and it is needless to say one 
of the brightest hopes of a future for 
the Granite State. The Farm Bureau 
has recognized the fact that the boys and 
girls of to-day are the farmers and farm 
wives of the future, and thru this work 
are attempting to awaken a love for the 
farm that cannot be dulled by the seem- 
ingly alluring attractions of the city. 

Space and time do not permit the full 
story of the County Farm Bureau and 
its work, but thousands of New Hamp- 
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shire farmers can testify of the Farm 
Bureau’s assistance to them on the farm 
and as many more farm women stand 
ready to bear evidence as to its value 
in the farm home, so this article merely 
shows a few of the many ways in which 
the county Farm Bureau is functioning. 

The County Farm Bureaus are headed 
by the best farmers in the various coun- 
ties; men who are respected, who are 
progressive, and well thought of; men 
who sacrifice their own time and effort 
to help promote a good cause and with 
these men as leaders, the County Farm 
Bureaus have the right kind of leader- 
ship. 

The County Farm Bureau is striving 
to make the farmer more efficient in his 
practices or in other words, striving for 
more economical production of the pro- 
ducts of the farm. 

The farmer in reality is similar to a 
manufacturer. The farm is his factory. 
He takes his raw products in the form 
of seed, plants them and manufactures 
them with the help of nature, into vari- 
ous crops. He takes a calf and with 
the help of nature manufactures it into 
a cow. He takes his crops and with 
the assistance of his cows manufactures 
them into milk, and his milk into.cream, 
and his cream into butter. The manu- 
facturer to operate his factory success- 
fully must attain high efficiency which 
means economical production. Like Rip 
Van Winkle the farmer is awaking from 
his sleep of years and is findjng his place 
among the trained professions of a more 
advanced day. With a step at first fal- 
tering but growing more firm and confi- 
dent, he is coming down from the hills 
of narrowness and aimlessness to the 
plains of better organization and more 
scientific training. The farmer, in order 
to keep pace with the increased efficiency 
of other industries must strive at all 
times for the most efficient production 
of farm products, and in attaining this 
end, he can choose no better adviser and 
helper than the County Farm Bureau. 
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AN AFTERNOON WITH FORGOTTEN THINGS 


3y Hecten F. McMILLINn 


HE long blue touring car slid for- 

ward slowly, not with the assured 

swiftness characteristic of the mo- 
tion of a high-powered automobile, but 
rather with a leisurely ease reminiscent 
of a horse drawn carriage behind a pair 
of strong fine horses. The man at the 
wheel, Mr. Herbert Nichols, had been a 
driver of horses in years past, had had 
his livery stable, had bought and sold 
horses, and felt for them the peculiar 
affection which no motor car can com- 
mand. And now, when he had at last 
yielded to the trend of the times and 
the blue touring car had replaced his 
teams, he still continued to drive the 
automobile as he was wont to drive his 


horses. Down the long grade to the 
road the car moved, held back, so it 
seemed, not by inner mechanism of 


brakes, but by the muscles of powerful 
animals guided by the steady rein of the 
driver. Up a long hill he went slowly 
and at the top the driver’s habit of 
years past asserted itself and he stopped 
the car as though he were reining in 
tired horses who had deserved a rest 
after the hard pull. Holding the wheel 
as though his hand held loose reins, he 
let his right arm lie along the back of 


the seat, and turned to his passengers. 

“Over there” he said with a nod, “was 
where Uncle Sammy Jewett used to pas- 
ture his stags.” 

We followed the direction indicated 
and saw not a pasture, but a tangled 
mass of underbrush and half grown 
trees. Our driver watched our puzzle- 
ment with Yankee relish, then smiled 
and said, 

“It was all open field in those days, 
open field way back to the foot of the 
mountain. Sharon was quite a com- 
munity then, some four hundred people 
at least. Last census there were only 
about twenty. Nearly all the old fami- 
lies are gone—just one or two left. 
The young people saw better opportuni- 
ties elsewhere and the old folks are 
buried up on Jarmany hill.” 

“Jarmany Hill is really Germany 
Hill, I suppose,” one of the passengers 
on the back seat ventured. 

“No, Jarmany is the correct name. I 
remember my Aunt Luce telling me how 
it came to be. A family came to live 
up there in the early days who used to 
make earthenware jars which they sold 
among the farmers. The man was 
familiarly known as the ‘jar man’ and 
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in course of time the place where his 
house stood became ‘jar-many hill.’” 

The car was moving again now, but 
slowly so that the driver did not need 
to interrupt his conversation. To us 
the road was only a beautiful, wood road 
in unsettled country; but gradually we 
came to see, through the eyes of our 
guide, comfortable old farmhouses in 
among the trees, good pasture lands and 
cultivated fields, and among them people 
moving, engaged in work and play and 
laughter and tears. There was magic 
in the air that day. 

“Over there where you see the lilac 
bush was the house where the meanest 
man in town lived,” said Mr. Nichols, 
“and down there in the hollow lived a 
little red cheeked girl. I used to think 
she was awfully pretty, and I can re- 
member just how she looked coming 
along the road—there was a road then 
with her pigtails down her back. That’s 
the little red schoolhouse, and over there 
is Jo McCoy’s. His house is still stand- 
ing, but no one lives there. I remember 
a kitchen junket up there one winter. 
I wasn’t invited, but I went just the 
same. The little red-cheeked girl ad- 
vised me to. There wasn’t any reason 
for his not asking me really. Everyone 
else was invited. So I just went along. 
Those kitchen junkets—they don’t have 
anything like them nowadays, but they 
were the big events of the winter to us 
back sixty years ago. 

“We had a big party here, too,” he 
went on, pointing across the road. “We 
called it the Cousin Party.” 

We looked and saw nothing but a 
clump of trees until Mr. Nichols, get- 
ting out of the car, showed in the tall 
grass traces of the foundation stones, 
and pointed out the outlines of the 
buildings which once stood there. 

“We lived here one while,’ he said. 
“There was a store and a dance hall and 
a cottage house. It was one of the busi- 
est corners of the town at one time. 
And one day in March we had a cousin 
party. There were a lot of our rela- 
tions around about, and fifty or sixty 
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couples in all were there that 


night. 
Aunt Esther came, I remember: walk- 
ed down from her little cottage in the 
hills and back again after the party 
through the slush and sleet, several miles 


of lonesome road. And there was 
Uncle Fiske of Dublin. I'll always 
remember him and the way he dodged 
chipping in his quarter to pay the 
musicians, said he didn’t dance, although 
his wife did, and therefore didn’t think 
he ought to be asked to pay. We danced 
the Devil’s Dream at five o’clock in the 
morning. It was a great party”. 

“You see that old house over there.” 
our driver broke silence again. “Old 
Swain lived there. He used to be a 
pretty good neighbor, too, except for 
being a little mite strenuous on election 
day and training day and one or two 
other special occasions. He was cap- 
tain of the Sharon Blues, and I guess 
he figured that his services to his coun- 
try entitled him to some sort of celebra- 
tion once in a while. He was a great 
story teller, too, and when a farmer 
tells me about having trouble with witch 
grass I always think of one of old 
Swain’s favorite yarns. One day, he 
said, as he was ploughing his shoestring 
broke and not having another handy he 
supplied the deficiency with a piece of 
witchgrass. That was in the spring and 
he did not give the matter another 
thought until one morning in late Octo- 
ber when he was lacing up his shoes on 
the front steps and the witchgrass broke. 
He took out the pieces and ‘threw them 
away, and the next spring he found they 
had taken root. It’s pretty hard to kill 
the stuff, he’d say.” 

Thus, as we drove along, our guide 
peopled the still woods with the spirits 
of the old settlers, introducing them 
and making us see them in all their hu- 
manness and homely happiness. At last, 
with unmistakable eagerness, he turned 
the car into an overgrown lane and stop- 
ped. He did not ask us to get out but 
his manner showed that that was ex- 
pected of us and we followed him up a 
little slope. 
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“Here” he said, “was where Uncle 
Ely and Aunt Luce lived.” 

Again we saw only the faintest traces 
of human habitation: a group of knotted 
apple trees, an old well overgrown with 
moss but still containing water which 
sounded cool when we dropped a pebble 
into its depths. The old cellar hole was 
still partly visible. That was all that 
was left. But we could almost see the 
comfortable dwelling rise before our 
eyes as our guide paced out its bounda- 
ries and indicated with a sweep of his 
arm the walls and the doors and the 
windows. 

“There was 
one window 
there,” he said, 
“and there was 
another window 
over there. The 
old clock stood 
right here  be- 
side this win- 
dow. The front 
door was over 
on that side just 
out beyond those 
bushes. The 
stairs went up 
just about 
where that 
clump of grass 
is. And between 
the stairs and 
the door was a little passageway out of 
doors through which the cat and dog 
could go in and out. 

“T can remember Uncle Ely sitting by 
that window growling over the Peter- 
borough Transcript and keeping one eye 
on the road. It was all open here then. 
There weren’t any trees except a few of 
those apple trees—Uncle Ely called them 
the nussery—and he could see everyone 
coming or going on the road. He’d fret 
and fume about the newspaper, declar- 
ing that the next time he went to the 
Crow’s Nest—he called Peterborough 
that because it was a black Republican 
town—he was going to stop his subscrip- 
tion, But he never did. 


WITH FORGOTTEN 
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“Well, iie’d sit there reading and 
the old dog Ashes would be asleep 
at his feet, when a farmer’s wagon 
would come along down the road. Then 
Uncle Ely would lay down his paper 
and pick up Ashes by his tail and 
nape of his neck and hold him 
up to the window so that he could 
look down the road.” Mr. Nichols 
suited the action to the words. “The 
old dog wouldn’t move a muscle. Then 
Uncle Ely would set him down again and 
just as the dog’s feet touched the floor 
he’d holler, ‘Through the tunnel! 
Through the tunnel!’ and Ashes would 
disappear thru 
the little hole 
by the door and 
tear down the 
hill to the road 
barking for all 
he was. worth. 
Uncle Ely would 
watch him for a 
minute, chuck- 
ling to himself. 
Then he’d go 
thundering down 
the road in hot 
pursuit of the 
dog. 

“Lick him, 
lick him!’ he'd 
roar as_ the 
startled farmer 
laid about him with his whip. Lick him 
good. I am going to get Continental to 
kill that dog. Lick him!’ And he’d 
pick up a stone and shy it in the general 
direction of Ashes as a signal that his 
part of the game was over. He never 
hit him but the dog went off meekly up 
the hill and left Uncle Ely to pass the 
time of day with the farmer, to find out 
what he was getting for hay, how much 
eggs and butter were in Peterborough, 
and to inquire about news in the outside 
world in general.” 

It was an entertaining picture, that of 
the old man establishing contacts with 
his neighbors and the outside world by 
this simple ruse and with the old dog as 
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accomplice. And our guide went on to 
give us a companion piece. 

“I remember one night when I was 
over to Uncle Ely’s. He was reading 
the Transcript and grumbling to him- 
self over its contents. It had been 
snowing all day and there was about two 
feet of snow. Ashes, in his place by the 
fire, suddenly pricked up his ears and 
began to growl. Uncle Ely put down 
his paper and went to the window. 
‘Trouble down to the road,’ he shouted, 
although I was quite within earshot. 
‘Get on your boots! Trouble down to 
the road!’ We went out into the storm. 
Down in the snow and slush a man was 
struggling with a load of soft soap. 
Probably he had been peddling it in 
Peterborough. His horses were poor 
and one of them was down. Uncle Ely 
looked over the job, sent me for a shovel 
and got the load to one side of the road 
and helped the horse up. Then we took 
the man and his wife back to the house. 
While Uncle Ely was tending to the 
horses, Aunt Luce helped the woman in- 
to dry clothes. Then there was supper. 
I can remember just how Aunt Luce 
looked as she moved around in that slow, 
complaining way of hers; I can see her 
standing by the table, smoothing the 
cloth and straightening the silver and 
speaking softly. Then Uncle Ely dis- 
appeared down cellar and came up with 
a jug of Mediord rum. Aunt Luce 
looked at him reproachfully as he mixed 
up a little with sugar for the guests and 
for himself. Uncle Ely could feel her 
eyes upon him. ‘Mother, Mother, just 
a swallow, just a swallow,’ he said. And 
Aunt Luce turned to the strangers and 
said, ‘We don’t have Medford,—not 
every day. Uncle Ely keeps a little on 
hand for haying, but we don’t have Med- 
ford—not every day.’ When the supper 
had been cleared away and the man and 
woman began to talk about moving on, 
Uncle Ely said, ‘No. Nobody leaves my 
house on a night like this,’ and Aunt 
Luce took the lamp and showed them up 
to the guest :room. 
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Poor Aunt Luce, Uncle Ely did bother 
her sometimes. She had to sort of fol- 
low round and explain him. He called 
every one by nicknames and this dis- 
tressed her. ‘Old Shuttlenose is doing 
his haying this week,’ he’d say, and Aunt 
Luce would supply in an apologetic un- 
dertone, ‘Mr. Sam Barton.’ ‘There’s 
Mailbags coming down the road,’ Uncle 
Ely would call out. ‘Miss Barnes,’ said 
Aunt Luce. And so it would go. ‘Leg- 
gin’ Strings.’ ‘Continental,’ ‘Gunlock.’ 
No one ever knew the reason for Uncle 
Ely’s nicknames, but there was only one 
person in town for whom he had no 
nickname. He was a crotchety old fel- 
low and every one called him ‘Old John 
Turner’—everyone except Uncle Ely; 
he always spoke of him with exagger- 
ated respect as ‘Mister Turner.’ ”’ 

We walked back to the car in silence 
and in silence drove slowly homeward. 
Our driver was living over boyhood 
scenes and as for ourselves, we too were 
still moving in the neighborhood of 
spirits he had summoned for us, and 
pondering upon the changes half a cen- 
tury can bring. It was very warm and 
still, In the patches of sunlight on 
the dusty road were yellow butterflies 
which flew up in clouds before our car. 
The country bore the aspect of un- 
touched wilderness fas though no hu- 
man being had ever lived or worked in 
it, and yet there was an intangible dif- 
ference. The forces of nature make 
short work of human handiwork, weeds 
and bushes cover the ruins of man’s 
houses and speedily reclaim what little 
patches of ground he has conquered and 
made to serve his uses. But wherever 
human lives have been lived, wherever 
men have worked and played together 
in families and communities, a breath 
of their spirit is somehow mingled with 
the air. 

“Wherever beauty has been quick in clay 
Some effluence remains...... 

But once in the return homewards 

was the silence broken. Back just a 


little from the road, beside the tumbled 














AN AFTERNOON WITH FORGOTTEN THINGS 


weather beaten ruins of an old house, 
a pink rose bush, half hidden with weeds, 
held up three small fragrant blossoms. 
Our driver pointed them out. 

“Some woman,” he said. “The other 
day I came through this way and saw 
those roses and I thought I would pick 
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them and carry them home. But just 
as I reached for them something seemed 
to stop me. It just seemed as though 
maybe it would hurt ‘Her.’ There 
would have been more than three there 
if ‘She’ were taking care of them. So 
I left Her her roses.” 
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DREAM SHIPS 


By Cart HoLiipaAy 


University of Toledo, Ohio 


The great ships go out to sea : 
3eyond the light-house tall; 

[ know not when again they'll be 
Within our harbor wall. 


And my high dreams go out to sea 
At harbors far to call; 
I know not if again to me 


They'll ever come at all. 


But the great ships, when o’er the sea, 
Their anchor chains let fall 
In some old port of mystery, 


3eneath some city wall. 


And my high dreams, when o’er the sea, 


At God’s own Harbor call, 
And wait at anchor there for me, 
Beneath His City wall. 
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A WHITE ROSE 


By JoHN Boye O’REILLY 


The red rose whispers of passion But I send you a cream-white rosebud 
And the red rose breathes of love; With a flush on its petal tips; 

Oh, the red rose is a falcon, For the love that is purest and sweetest 
And the white rose is a dove. Has a kiss of desire on the lips. 


. QS XEQUY ON HIS WIFE 
NG Si By Henry KING 
o 7} Sleep on, my Love, in thy cold bed 


My last good-night! Thou wilt not awake 


4 - | PH Never to be disquieted! 
wo 
Till I thy fate shall overtake: 


© : Till age, or grief, or sickness must 
‘ Marry my body to that dust 
« — It so much loves; and fill the room 
ad r My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 
© fe ] Stay for me there: I will not fail 


To meet thee in that hollow vale. 

And think not much of my delay: 

I am already on the way. 

And follow thee with all the speed 
Desire can make, or sorrows breed. 

Each minute is a short degree 

And every hour a step towards thee.. 

*Tis true—with shame and grief I yield— 
Thou, like the van, first took’st the field; 
And gotten hast the victory 
In thus adventuring to die 
Before me, whose more years might crave 
A just precedence in the grave. 

But hark! my pulse, like a soft drum, 
Beats my approach, tells thee I come; 
And slow howe’er my marches be 
I shall at last sit down by thee. 

The thought of this bids me go on 
And wait my dissolution 
With hope and comfort. Dear—forgive 
The crime—I am content to live 
Divided, with but half a heart, 

Till we shall meet and never part, 
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NON SUM QUALIS 
ERAM BONAE SUB REGNO CYNARAE 


By Ernest Dowson 


Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine Md hes 

There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath was shed i, A § 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine, i, S 
And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 


Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head: , 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion 


All night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart beat, 
Night-long within mine arms in love and sleep she lay; 
Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were sweet; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn was gray: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion, 


I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 

Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 

Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind; 

Yet I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, all the time, because the dance was long: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, , 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 

Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine; 

And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 

] have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 








CANDIDATES FOR DELEGATES-AT-LARGE 
TO REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


By James F. O’NEIL 


New Hampshire’s delegation to the 
Republican National Convention will be 
for President Calvin Coolidge for the 
presidential nomination, but they will 
go from the Granite State unpledged. 
Such seems to be the sentiment among 
those who expect to be candidates for 
delegates and other party leaders 
throughout the state. 

The candidates to date for delegates- 
at-large are: Senator George H. Moses 
of Concord, First Assistant Postmaster 
General John H. Bartlett of Portsmouth, 
ex-Governor Albert O. Brown of Man- 
chester, State Chairman Dwight Hall 
of Dover and National Committeeman 
Fred W. Estabrook of Nashua. Mrs. Jes- 
sie E. Donahue of Manchester is in the 





Ex-Governor Albert O. Brown 


field for alternate to the delegates-at- 
large, also Mrs. Clara Fellows of Tilton. 

Some woman will probably be includ- 
ed among the delegates-at-large for it is 
the policy of the party to send some to 
this convention. Mrs. John G. M. 
Glessner of Littleton was mentioned but 
she states she will attend the convention 
as national committeewoman. Mrs. 
Schofield of Peterboro may file. 

New Hampshire will be represented 
by six delegates-at-large this year and 
four district delegates, two from each 
congressional district. This is an in- 
crease of two over 1920. The voting 
strength of all the states that went Re- 
publican in the last presidential election 
has been increased. 


ALBERT O. BROWN 


X-GOVERNOR Albert O. 

Brown is the only Man- 
chester man mentioned as a can- 
didate for delegate-at-large for 
the G. O. P. National conven- 
tion although Cyrus H. Little, 
Queen City attorney, is out for 
district delegate. 

The former chief executive 
of New Hampshire favors 
President Calvin Coolidge for 
the renomination, but is inclined 
at this time to run unpledged 
although he wishes it understood 
that he is for Coolidge. Com- 
menting on the situation this 
week, Mr. Brown said: “I think 
I shall file in January as a can- 
didate for delegate-at-large and 
at this time I am inclined to run 
unpledged but absolutely in 
favor of President Coolidge.” 

Relative to the issue of the 
day and the makeup of the plat- 
form, Ex-governor Brown did 
not wish to make any comments 
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believing that the time was in- 
opportune. “Later on, if neces- 
sary,” said the Manchester bank 
official, “I shall give my opinions 
on some, many of which I have 
definite ideas on.” 

At the present time Mr. 
Brown is president of the State 
Constitutional Convention which 
adjourned last spring after con- 
vening on tax legislation, the 
amendments being voted upon in 
March. He has never been a 
delegate to the national conven- 
tion. 


JOHN H. BARTLETT 
First Ass’t P. M. GENERAL 


OHN H. BARTLETT of 
Portsmouth, first assistant 

postmaster general and ex-gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, is one 
of the strongest supporters of 
President Calvin Coolidge for 
the nomination of the Repub- 
lican party for the presidency. 

He is interested in seeing 
Coolidge delegates chosen in every state 
and is willing to go to the national con- 
vention if his personal efforts there will 
be helpful. 

Mr. Bartlett, who is a national figure 
because of his prominent position in the 
capitol, has been close to President 
Coolidge. At present he is sitting in at 
the cabinet meetings as the representa- 
tive of the postal department in the ab- 
sence of Postmaster General New. New 
Hampshire’s former governor was men- 
tioned prominently in connection with 
the appointment of postmaster general 
at the time Senator Harry S. New was 
selected. 

Regarding some of the national issues 
the assistant postmaster general ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “I am in 
favor of a Soldier’s Delayed Compensa- 
tion Act; a forty-eight hour state law 
and federa] forty-eight hour provision; 


« 





Ex-Governor John H. Bartlett 


also other progressive legislation for 


workers, farmers and business. 
SENATOR GEORGE H. MOSES 


ENATOR George H. Moses, who ex- 

pects to be a candidate for delegate- 
at-large to the Republican National Con- 
vention, believes that the New Hamp- 
shire statute is too rigid for the selec- 
tion of a pledged delegation. If elected 
a delegate he states he will be for Cool- 
idge but is of the opinion that the dele- 
gation should go unpledged. 

In reply to a questionnaire, the New 
Hampshire senator sent the following 
letter from Washington, D. C., regard- 
ing his views: 

“IT expect to be a candidate for dele- 
gate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion. I do not think that the delegates 
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Photo by the Kimball Studio, Concord, N. H. 
Senator George H. Moses 


should be pledged under the New Hamp- 
shire statute—our experience in that re- 
gard in 1920 having shown that our 
statute is altogether too rigid in such 
matters. If elected a delegate I shall 
be for Coolidge. 

“T shall not vote for a bonus bill un- 
less some means are taken to provide 
the necessary revenue for paying it. I 
am in favor of a sales tax for this pur- 
pose. 

“T very much wish to see our Feder- 
al tax system reformed. I did not vote 
for the present tax law and made a 
speech in opposition to it. I am ready 
at any time to take up the work of re- 
forming it; and in general terms I agree 
with the proposals advanced by Secre- 
tary Mellon. 

“T am in favor of a National 48 Hour 
Law; and in two Congresses have intro- 
duced a bill to bring it about and have 
done my best to secure its passage.” 

Senator Moses will without doubt be 
elected as one of the delegates-at-large 
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from New Hampshire. At the 
convention in 1920 he played a 
most prominent part and it is ex- 
pected that he will be heard from 
during the coming one as well. 


DWIGHT HALL 


as | am for President Coolidge.” 
This was the statement made 
by Dwight Hall of Dover in com- 
menting on the candidates for the 
Presidential: nomination of the Re- 
publican party. Mr. Hall, who is 
state chairman of the G. O. P., is 
an announced candidate for dele- 
gate-at-large to the national con- 
vention. 

He has been a delegate in former 
years and is looked upon as one of 
the leading lights of the party in 
New England. Only a few months 
ago he with National Committee- 
man Fred W. Estabrook of Nashua 
conferred with National Chairman 
Adams on the New Hampshire 
situation. 

Mr. Hall is interested in tax revision 
which he believes would serve as an in- 
centive to business. He asserted that 
he was studying the problem which he 





Dwight Hall 
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considered as one of the vital 
issues of the day. 

Concerning the bonus to ex-ser- 
vice men, the state leader of the G. 
QO. P. said: “I am heartily in favor 
of doing everything for these men 
that can be done,’ When asked 
if he favored a national 48-hour 
law, he promptly replied “I do.” 

During the last session of the 
state legislature Dwight Hall, who 
is a prominent attorney in Dover, 
acted as a lobbyist against the state 
48-hour law. He represented the 
Pacific Mills of Dover. 


MRS. JESSIE E. DONAHUE 
EEKING a place in the New 


Hampshire delegation to the 
Republican National Convention, 
Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue of Man- 
chester has the distinctive honor 
of being the first woman in the his- 
tory of the Granite State to an- 
nounce her candidacy for a posi- 
tion in either party delegation to 
the National Convention from New 
Hampshire. However, other women are 
expected to enter the field for delegate 
to the G. O. P. convention within a short 
time. Mrs. Donahue asks for a place 
among the alternates to the delegates-at- 
large. 

Being vice chairman of the Republi- 
can State Committee and in that capa- 
city serving as head of the woman’s 
division, Mrs. Donahue is _ counted 
among the party leaders in the state. 
In the last two campaigns she was among 
the busiest of the women speakers, ad- 
dressing rallies almost every evening, 
and at times two or three meeting the 
same night. Always a staunch Repub- 
lican and an earnest worker for party 
success, she has not before sought office 
for herself 

“T am for Coolidge,” says Mrs. Dona- 
hue, “but favor the idea of an unpledged 
delegation although I am willing to go 
pledged if it is the wish of President 
Coolidge that our delegation be pledged.” 
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Photo by Ira Frank Lindsey 
Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue 


3eyond expressing her opposition to 
the League of Nations the Manchester 
newspaper woman prefers not to make 
a statement about her views on nation- 
al issues until later. 

Mrs. Donahue, who is the widow of 
the late Insurance Commissioner John 
J. Donahue, is a native of New Hamp- 
shire and has always lived in the state. 
She is not only prominently identified 
with clubs and other social organiza- 
tions but has had extensive business ex- 
perience and has for some years been 
connected with Boston and Manchester 
newspapers and contributed to other 
periodicals. In consequence of these 
activities she possesses a wide acquaint- 
ance throughout the state. 


MRS. CLARA FELLOWS 
Os Tuesday, November 27th the lead- 

ing Republican women, including 
the various local chairmen, gathered in 
Concord for a conference, followed by 











Mrs. Clara Fellows 


a luncheon at the Eagle Hotel. What- 
ever else may have been the benefit of 
this gathering, there was one important 
good accomplished both from the stand- 
point of the Republican party and of the 
state as a whole. At the close of the 
gathering, having yielded to the solicita- 
tions of the entire group of women, Mrs. 
Clara Fellows of Tilton, President of 
the New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and prominent in 
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all lines of women’s work in the 
state announced her candidacy as 
delegate-at-large to the National 
Convention. Upon being inter- 
viewed, Mrs. Fellows stated that 
she favored the nomination of Cal- 
vin Coolidge, though like the rest 
of the candidates she preferred to 
go unpledged; that she favored a 
national 8-hour law for women 
and children and that she was op- 
posed to a soldier’s bonus of the 
character which has been proposed 
in the past. Mrs. Fellows has long 
been active in behalf of measures 
for child jwelfare and education 
and carries with her into political 
life a wide experience in public 
service. 


FRED W. ESTABROOK 
RED W. ESTABROOK of 


Nashua, present national com- 
mitteeman from New Hampshire, 
is another announced candidate for 
delegate-at-large. President Cool- 
idge is his choice for the renomi- 
nation. He did not wish to be quoted 
on national issues being of the belief 
that his personal opinions had no con- 
nection with the Presidential primary 
and the national convention. 

The Nashuan has served at two na- 
tional conventions of the Republican 
party already, being a delegate from this 
state in 1912 and at the last meeting in 
1920. He has been national committee- 
man from New Hampshire since 1908. 








THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


T seems to be an easy task in this day 
] and generation to discover public 

“problems.” This is particularly so 
in the Granite State. Each budding 
politician points out, with tears in his 
eyes, and a tremble in his voice, the vari- 
ous baffling and intricate problems which 
confront our commonwealth, and which 
he alone can solve. Seated upon piush 
cushions around mahogany tables in 
various steam heated offices, the sages of 
our state are veritable pioneers, forging 
their way through the wilderness of un- 
developed New Hampshire. If all the 
trees which have been planted on paper 
by various forestry associations should 
grow, the coal and housing problem 
would be dissipated forevermore. If 
all the water power which has been 
developed—on blueprints, could really 
function, the water flowing over the 
dams of New Hampshire would operate 
factories in jTimbuctoo. In the same 
way, if all the industries which have 
been formed in our state, or at least, 
visioned in the curling cigar smoke of 
Chamber of Commerce banquets, were 
really buying raw material and employ- 
ing men, the word “economics” would 
never more be lisped in our fair state. If 
all the farming which has been dia- 
gramed upon blackboards, in the empty 
halls of the state were actually being 
put into practice upon our hill farms, 
New Hampshire would be like Canaan 
of old, “a land of milk and honey.” 

One fact the doughty knights of pen- 
manship and oratory have apparently 
overlooked. The real problem in New 
Hampshire, as well as, every other state, 
now as always, is the human problem. 
New Hampshire has perfectly able ex- 
perts in agriculture, but what she lacks 
is a confidence in these experts on the 
part of the farmer, who too many times, 
regards them as rank outsiders, striving 
to force “new fangled notions and out- 
landish ideas” upon him. New Hamp- 
shire has far-sighted statesmen who real- 


ize the wealth of undeveloped resources 
which lie in this state, but what she lacks 
is a belief on the part of the people, that 
these statesmen are actually laboring for 
the advantage of the state, and not to 
further their own political ambitions. 
We have established in the capital 
city, certain departments of state, for- 
estry, education, agriculture, fisheries 
and game, highway, motor vehicle, and 
various others. These departments are 
amply supplied with men of talent and 
scientific training, capable of leading 
our people in paths of progress, along 
their respective lines of activity. It is 
natural that they should be criticized. 
Washington, the father of his country, 
Lincoln, the preserver of our nation, en- 
dured criticism, and it is to be expected 
that Everett, the father of good roads, 
and Bartlett, the preserver of partridges, 
should meet with the same difficulties. 
Nevertheless, although criticism is to 
be expected, the great gulf of misun- 
derstanding which seems to separate the 
people of our state, from their business 
organization, seems unfortunate and un- 
called for. Over the north country, an 
avalanche of discontent and distrust, is 
greeting the efforts of those who are 
engaged in combating the white pine 
blister-rust. The small town statesmen 
who project tobacco juice with deadly 
accuracy into the fiery depths of the box 
stove and surreptitiously remove cookies 
and pickles from the grocers counter of 
the village stores, are most venomous in 
their insinuations about the Fish and 
Game Department, accusing high of- 
ficials of enforcing the laws against the 
poor people, in order that they, them- 
selves, may have venison upon their 
boards, twelve months in the year. They 
claim, that the supervisors in the De- 
partment of Education are sponging 
an ill deserved livelihood from the people 
while the schools ruined by new notions 
are not as they used to be, when they 
were boys. They maintain that every 
bump in our roads, and every wash- 
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board ridge of their corrugated surfaces 
which cause our Fords to play “Nearer 
My God to Thee,” can be traced direct- 
ly to the inefficiency of the Highway De- 
partment and that the Farm Bureau and 
Department of Agriculture, are to the 
farm world, what the “Seven Day 
Saints” and the followers of ‘“Coue” 
are to the religious world. 


It has been our experience that the 
officials of the various departments are 
ever ready to receive guests with 
courtesy, explain their work frankly, 
and meet criticism in a kindly manner. 
They are busy men, however. 

Perish the thought of suggesting an- 
other state office but it might be profit- 
able to have some official whose entire 
duty lay in introducing citizens to their 
departments by medhs of visits, lecture 
tours, and newspaper propaganda. The 
Boston and Maine railroad has such an 
official whose work lies in thus correct- 
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ing erroneous impressions in the minds 
of the public. 

We would even go further and sug- 
gest the personnel of the office. Under 
a Republican regime who would be bet- 
ter than the portly and jovial former 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Olin H. 
Chase? Or, during the supremacy of 
the Democrats, could the suave and 
friendly Mr. Sibley be improved upon? 

The State of New Hampshire cannot 
move forward more successfully without 
the confidence of the people than can the 
Amoskeag Mills do business without 








the cooperation of their employees, 
or the Governor of Oklahoma _ re- 
tain his office without the  con- 


sent of his fellow citizen. Let us then 
realize that our real problem is a prob- 
lem of self education. That even as we 
are supposed to boost our town, our 
lodge or our club, we should be ready 
to speak a good word for those who are 
trying to do things in our state. 
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The Memoirs of Li Hung Chang 
By W. F. Maunix 
With an Introduction by Ralph D. Paine 


“The Memoirs of Li Hung Chang” 
the distinguished Chinese statesman 
and diplomat of the late 
Morraw Co, 2%% cen, was a 

Price $2.50) A A he 

American adventurer 
while he was serving a sentence in a 
Honolulu jail. This statement seems 
ridiculous while one is reading the book 
or reflecting upon it when finished, for 
unless the reader keeps constantly in 
mind the facts given in the introduction, 
he will be deceived as fully as were the 
eminent critics, authorities, and keen 
literary men in 1911 and feel that he is 
really becoming acquainted with the 
mind of the noble and brilliant China- 
man. 

This, of course is not the case. 


(HouGHTON 


The 


book was first published in 1911 by a 
distinguished publishing house in Lon- 
don, after extracts had appeared in the 
New York “Sun” and the London “Ob- 
server’ as well as in some American 
magazines of repute. “The Memoirs” 
were then secured for America by 
Houghton and Mifflin Co., who had care- 
ful study made by authorities on Chinese 
affairs and who published the book in 
1913 after it had been pronounced by 
these men as compiled from genuine 
diaries and an autobiography of unusual 
and permanent value. Mr. Foster, Sec- 
retary of State in President Harrison’s 
Cabinet in 1892, was asked to write an 
introduction to the book because of his 
close association with Li Hung Chang 
when in 1897 he was requested by the 
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Emperor of China to act as an advisor 
during the peace negotiations with Japan. 
Therefore, Mr. Foster was most inter- 
ested in the supposed extracts from his 
friend’s diary, and, having read them, 
felt no doubt of their genuineness and 
wrote the introduction to the book. 

The story of how suspicion is aroused, 
the truth, discovered, and the career and 
character of Mr. Maunix, revealed is 
fully and realistically told by Mr. Ralph 
D. Paine our New Hampshire author. 
Mr. Paine had come into contact with 
the vagabond, newspaper man _ and 
learned to know him as he was,—a man 
with unusual talent as a novelist, who 
largely wasted his time and energy, and 
with a curious, moral twist seemed un- 
able to draw the line between fact and 
fiction. It is a temptation to linger on 
a discussion of this man, whose charac- 
ter and life fascinate me more than any 
hero of a novel has for some time. It 
is impossible not to wonder about the 
psychological processes of a man which, 
although he was very lazy, made him 
go to great lengths to impose on the 
credulity of people, when it would have 
been better, wiser, and easier to have 
told the truth. Mr. Paine gives several 
incidents in Maunix’s life which have 
their amusing as well as their tragic 
side. He calls his introduction the 
“Story of a Literary Forgery” and tells 
it with his usual force and a clearness 
which succeeds in making us _ under- 
stand why people continued to be kind 
to Maunix even when realizing his fail- 
ing. 

With the discovery of the authorship 
of the book, “The Memoirs” take on a 
different aspect, growing more enter- 
taining, if less biographical, because it 
becomes what the author should have 
wished it to be in the beginning, purely 
fiction. It is, however, fiction of the 
better type, being the imaginative pro- 
duction of a mind so brilliant that it 
could transport itself to a distant land, 
enter a foreign mind, and reflect the 
famous Viceroy’s moods, motives, ac- 
tions, and even his words with a style 
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entirely worthy of that literary gentle- 
man. What name shall we give to the 
ability which enables a poor man, whose 
knowledge of China is limited to a few 
months there while in the infantry as a 
common soldier and to such books for 
reference as visitors to the jail bring 
him on request, to deceive statesmen, 
journalists, and friends of the Viceroy 
by writing a book which would have 
passed all critics for all time had not 
laziness in regard to a few dates be- 
trayed him? 

The youthful ambition of the viceroy, 
his changing views on Christianity and 
foreign invasion of China, his experi- 
ences as a soldier and statesman, his 
skill as a diplomat in negotiating with 
the great and powerful nations, his 
trip to Russia, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and America as an honored repre- 
sentative of his country, all are treated 
with a frankness at which we smile 
when we are forced to recognize it as 
the boldest audacity. Nevertheless, so 
perfect is his portrayal of Li Hung 
Chang that the mellow reflections and 
wise thoughts throughout “The Mem- 
oirs” are none the less worth assimilat- 
ing because they are written by the 
warped mind of a young man, wasting 
brilliant gifts, instead of by the pen of 
an experienced old man. 

William F. Maunix is dead now, lost 
to the sympathy, praise and blame which 
is’ bestowed on him, leaving his one fine 
piece of work as a sad testimonial of 
what he might have been had he pos- 
sessed the energy, kind heart, and the 
moral sensitiveness which should have 
accompanied his facile pen and alert, im- 
aginative mind. Nevertheless, in spite 
of these and other missing qualities, he 
has produced a character which makes 
us forget the barriers of race and color 
and realize with new understanding that 
nobility of nature, greatness of mind 
and heart, although measured by differ- 
ent standards, are common to all fine 
men and are found in China as well as 
in western countries, among heathen as 
well as Christians. 











CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Clippings From the State Press 


Two Viewpoints of Politics 


We wish Brother Metcalf—who 
sees 40 Republican papers in New 
Hampshire—would lend us his specs. 
We have not been able to locate one, 
except our own—real, old-fashioned 
Republican, every week in the year 
until the Republican Champion at 
Newport got back into Republican 
hands. Where has Bro. Metcalf seen 
even one column of outright Repub- 
lican editorials in any single issue of 
a weekly paper—within the last year? 
Fact is, we lost the 1922 election BE- 
CAUSE the Republican press lost its 
voice. We admit it is also true that 
there are no Democratic papers “to 
speak of.” We think that a genuine, 
outright, complete Republican _ vic- 
tory in New Hampshire was never so 
needed as now. It is what we intend 
to strike for. 

—Granite State Free Press 





And as we read we were thankful 
that the “Old fashioned” political paper 
is with the days that “have gone for- 
ever.” Oh, there will be occasionally 
one—there always is some one who 
would have things as they were seventy 
years ago—but Mr. Cheney’s paper is 
mild compared to some of the old timers, 
and O. H. Chase is too full of jolly good 
nature to ever spill vitriolic tirades 
against those who honestly differ with 
him in politics. When Mr. Cheney was 
just coming into manhood, the two great 
parties had so much love for each other 
that the children of one party were not 
allowed to play with those of a neighbor 
who was of the opposite political faith. 


and would 2 Democrat trade with a 
black Republican in the sixties? Not 
if he could possibly buy elsewhere. And 


the same was true of the Democrats. 
Then it was necessary that every large 
town have two papers, as advertising 
must be in the paper of the advertiser’s 
Packccwaus Evidently, according to 


the Free Press, the Journal-Transcript 
is not a Republican paper. 

But the Editor will continue to vote for 
the Republican ticket, and work for Re- 
publican _ policies. He has 
scores of good friends in the Democratic 
party, and hopes to have them continue 
friends. But if he cannot treat them 
as friends and have a Republican paper 
he will let the politics go and just print 





Free Advice to the Minority 


There are certain conditions in New 
Hampshire that the (Republican party 
must recognize and profit by if it ex- 
pects to win the next election. The 
young men of the party must be given 
their share of the work. Altogether too 
long have the older heads managed af- 
fairs. Altogether too many factions 
are selfishly working for control. A 
united effort, a recognition of the ques- 
tions confronting the voters in this state, 
and a calculation of the influences ef- 
fecting the average voter must be taken 
into account. It is the men and women 
who talk little but vote as they please 
that decide the result. Happy is the 
man who sees this and acts accordingly. 
Transcript 








Candidates 

Speaking of Republican candidates 
for governor, the Plymouth Record says 
‘What we hope for is a genuine New 
Hampshire man who has some idea of 
the relative size and importance of the 
job of governing our state; who will 
offer the simple platform of carrying 
out the business of the state efficiently 
and economically and who has sufficient 
ability, humanity and common sense 
to meet the problems which come be- 
fore our state executive with wisdom 
and good judgment.” 

Of the only declared candidates, Cap- 
tain Winant of Concord and Major 
Knox of Manchester, the Record says: 
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“Both of these men belong to the ‘Mr. 
Fixit’ type of statesmen who think they 
are called upon to save the state from 
going to the demnition bow-wows and 
that they can do the saving if the people 
will only give them a job; pass all the 
laws they want and plaster the state 
with bonded indebtedness to pay the 
freight.” 

Compare the statements one _ with 
the other. Do not the old rank incon- 
sistencies appear which have meant so 
much tribulation for the Republican 
party in months past? Windsor H. 
Goodnow of Keene ran for governor on 
a platform identical with that proposed 
by the Record But he didn’t run well, 
nor did the rest of the ticket he headed. 
The Record’s platform is all right as 
far as it goes but it doesn’t go far 
enough with its verbose generalities to 
assure the election of any Republican 
next year. —Concord Monitor-Patriot 





Here is what Mr. Knox has to say. 

“After careful consideration of the 
political situation in the state and in 
response to what appears to be a very 
general favorable sentiment among 
Republicans, I have concluded to be a 
candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for governor. I shall make no 
statement beyond this at the present, 
but will make an extended statement 
of my views on pending state issues 
at some appropriate time in the future. 
[ expect to wage an aggressive cam- 
paign for the nomination.” 

In the Monday’s paper John G. 
Winant had a_ statement declaring 
where he stands upon matters of in- 
terest to New Hampshire voters. 

“A man is judged by his works and 
the tasks that he sets himself to do. 
[ shall thoroughly enjoy this cam- 
paign because I like people and_be- 
cause I agree with Colonel Roosevelt 
that ‘aggressive fighting for the right 
is the noblest sport the world af- 
tords.. A country worth fighting for 
in time of war is a country worth 
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working for in time of peace. That 
is my conviction and I shall work 
through to the end.”—Franklin Journal. 





In our day custom makes a good pre- 
cedent, consequently the nomination 
should fall to Arthur P. Morrill, who 
in the last campaign, while he had a 
respectable following, withdrew his 
claim in favor of Goodnow and left the 
field clear, and why should not he 
have a preference as far as the nomi- 
nation goes? He has been faithful, has 
remained loyal to whoever received the 
party nomination. 

—Granite State Free Press 


A Fatherly Rebuke 


We suggest to the Editor of the Gran- 
ite Monthly in the most friendly spirit, 
that it would be better for one of his 
adolescent years, when attending the 
agricultural fairs, or other gatherings 
of combined education and amusement, 
that he confine his researches to the 
front line tents and refrain from visit- 
ing the back tier of canvas in which are 
sometimes carried on the tantalizing 
gesticulations of the brazen acrobats of 
ihe terpsicorean art. 

—Republican Champion 


Old Institution Attacked 


One does not have to look far back 
into the past to discover a noticeable 
change in the use made of the space 
cnside of thouses. For instance, the 
parlor as an institution cuts but little 
figure in home life to-day and it soon 
will be a relic of the past. Speed the 
day. The very name seems to suggest 
stiffness and lack of comfort. The 
parlor of the old days usually smelled 
like a silo, and contained the family’s 
pet bricabrac, some chairs as uncom- 
fortable as a Roman galley, a sofa as 
s'ippery as a greased pig, and just 
about as easy to stay on, and the re- 
mains of such flies as had starved to 
death since the room was last opened. 

—Republican Champion 
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JOHN D. BRIDGE 


John Davis Bridge, born in Warwick, 


Mass., August 23, 1859, died in Concord, 


N. H., November 12, 1923. 

He was the son of Henry M. and Eliza- 
beth T. (Cady) Bridge, and removed with 
his parents to Colebrook, N. H., in infancy, 
where he passed his youth, attending the 
public schools and learning the printer’s 
trade in the office of the Colebrook News, 
which paper he finally purchased, after- 
wards acquiring also the Sentinel and unit- 
ing the two. He published the News and 
Sentinel for a time, but soon sold out and 
was employed until 1887 as a compositor 
on Boston and New York papers. 

In the latter year he returned to New 
Hampshire and became the proprietor of 
the Littleton Journal, which he published 
for three years; then sold it and purchased 


John D. Bridge 


the Coos Democrat at Lancaster, continu- 
ing as its publisher until 1902, when he re- 
moved to Concord to become the business 
manager of the Rumford Printing Company 
(now the Rumford Press) his services in 
that relation having been sought by the 
late Senator William E. Chandler, the 
largest owner and president of the Com- 
pany, who desired for the position not only 
a practical printer but a careful and saga- 
cious business man, hoping thereby to re- 
trieve the financial fortunes of the con- 
cern and put it on the road to success. 
Senator Chandler made no mistake in 
his selection. Mr. Bridge proved pre-emi- 
nently the man for the position. Fully 
realizing the magnitude of the task before 
him, he set himself to its accomplishment 
and the Rumford Press was placed upon 
the solid foundation of success and gained 
a place in the front rank among the great 


printing houses of the country. 

Other men, attracted by its wonderful 
growth and promise of greater success in 
the future, have joined hands in its more 
recent development; but to John D. Bridge, 
more than any or all others, is due the 
credit for making the Rumford Press what 
it is to-day, and giving the City of Con- 
cord its greatest and most profitable indus- 
try 

Mr. Bridge was of a modest and retir- 
ing disposition, thoroughly devoted to his 
business, and taking little part in public 
affairs or the distractions of social life, 
though he never failed, when his aid was 
sought, to give hearty support to any 
worthy cause. He was a Democrat, a 32d 
degree Mason, Odd Fellow, member of the 
Wonolancet Club, and member and direc- 
tor of the Concord Chamber of Commerce. 

On September 28, 1888, he was united in 
marriage with Angie B. Watson of Little- 
ton, who survives him, with one son, Harold 
W., of this city. 


—.H. H. M. 


DR. WILLIAM H. PARSONS 


The medical profession of New Hamp- 
shire has lost its oldest and one of its most 
respected members. The state at large has 
lost one of is most stalwart citizens. The 
city of Manchester mourns one of the best 
loved, and most public spirited members 
of its community. 


Dr. William Moody Parsons passed away 
at his home on Massebesic Street on the 
night of November 19th, from the effects 


of pneumonia. Born 98 years ago, Decem- 
ber 30th, for more than seventy years active 
in the practice in his profession in New 
Hampshire, familiarly known to the many 
who have been ministered to by him as Dr. 
“Bill,” he will long be remembered as an 
outstanding example of “the old fashioned 
doctor.” An editorial in the Manchester 
Union mentions some striking instances in 
which Dr. Parsons, without the aid of pro- 
per instruments or surgical appliances, has 
saved many a life through the resource- 
fulness of rough and ready methods. Call- 
ed upon to undergo many hardships, forced 
to perform his work in many instances 
without the hope of financial remuneration, 
he ministered to his people for seventy 
years of active practice and has now 
brought to a close a career which is typi- 
cal of the hardy manhood of early New 
Hampshire and may be looked upon with 
pride by all citizens of the Granite State. 

Dr. Parsons was born and educated in 
the town of Gilmanton and learned his 
medicine under Dr. Wright of that town. 
He also studied in Norwich, Vermont, and 
began his practice in Bennington. At one 
time he was the surgeon of the New 
Hampshire Militia. 

He was a Mason, Knight Templer, Mem- 
ber of the Consistory and Shrine, 











